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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number {fs in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.’ 

The Congregationaiist. Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way aT and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Psburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The forcmost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says il is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library In itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 

S 


of the times. 
The New-York Observer says : — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THE LivinG AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
ens If we could get but one magazine, we would get 

a 
The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Living AGzk, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest. and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Living AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
ween SB with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly Tue Livinc AGE.” ’ 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read THe LivinG AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The sion Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 

gives it certain advantages over its 


ly opbiy rivals 


mont rivals. 
The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette y ats 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.”’ 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetua! temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

«“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says : — 

“Ithas norival. An but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says : — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livinc AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of idis thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it 1s 

“ The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 

published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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ARSINOE’S CATS. 


‘* THE following translation, by Graham R. 
Tomson,”’ says Mr. Andrew Lang in Long- 
man’s Magazine, ‘‘is from a Greek ‘ epigram ’ 
that should have settled the old dispute, Had 
the Greeks cats? Clearly, as this epigram 
proves, cats were exotic animals in Greece. 
The lady whom her lover laments actually 
threw him over because he did not, and one 
Nicias did, bring her cats from Egypt.” 


Arsinoé the fair, the amber-tressed, 
Is mine no more; 

Cold as the unsunned snows are is her breast, 
And closed her door. 

No more her ivory feet and tresses braided, 
Make glad mine eyes, 

Snapt are my viol-strings, my flowers are 

faded — 

My love-lamp dies. 


Yet, once, for dewy myrtle-buds and roses, 
All summer long, 
We searched the twilight-haunted garden 
closes 
With jest and song. 
Ay, all is over now— my heart hath changéd 
Its heaven for hell; 
And that ill chance whichjall our love es- 
trangéd, 
In this wise fell. 


A little lion, s..all and dainty sweet, 
(For such there be!) 

With sea-grey eyes and softly-stepping feet, 
She prayed of me. 

For this, through lands Egyptian far away, 
She bade me pass ; 

But in an evil hour, I said her nay — 
And now, alas! 

Far-travelled Nicias hath wooed and won 
Arsinoé 

With gifts of furry creatures white and dun 
From over sea. 


THE LETTER OF FREDERICK III. TO 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


** Not caring for the splendor of great deed 
And strife for glory, but with this content 
That some day graven on my monument 

The humblest child of Fatherland may read, 

* He who the glorious Kaiser did succeed 
Was sworn to Peace — his rule beneficent, 
He served his people on their welfare bent 

And sowed for generations hence Faith’s 

seed.’ 


Oh, by the palms and laurels ’neath the dome 
Where rests before the dark-draped altar 
shrine 
The warrior king who made a nation one, 
Did father e’er beget a nobler son? 
Had ever people, when their chief went home, 
A surer pledge of kingliness divine ? 
Academy. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


CATS, ETC. 


HUSHI 


HusH! for the red leaves are drifting ; 
Strive not to sweep them away ; 
Stir not the air by complaining — 
A sweet hope lies dying to-day. 


Hush! while the clouds on the hillside 
Are gathering sullen and grey; 

Ask not for vanishing sunlight — 
A great trust lies dying to-day. 


Hush! while the low winds are moaning, 
Like a sigh from a heart we betray; 
Strive not to read what they tell us— 
A first love lies dying to-day. 


Hush! Fate and Nature are comrades: 
They rule; what avails it to say 
That hope, trust, and love made our life 
sweet, 
Since all are laid dying to-day? 
All The Year Round. 


J. W. INCHBOLD. 
[DIED JANUARY 23RD, 1888.] 


BLEAK is the wind and all the woods are bare, 
No rift of blue gladdens the wintry sky ; 
But Nature mourns her lover with a sigh, 

Hiding beneath a snow-white veil her care; 

Ah! well he wooed her when her face was fair 
In the warm summer, ’midst his Yorkshire 

hills ; 
And dear to him the music of her rills, 

And dear the stillness of the moorland air. 


O loyal painter! steadfast to thy vow, 
Scorner of men who make art merchandise! 
O loyal friend! weak though these words be 
now, 
Sweet are the memories that bedim my eyes; 
Farewell; God’s love has called thee to thy 


rest 
Bless’d are the pure in heart and thou are 
blest! 
Spectator. JoHN DENNIS. 


THE RECALL, 


RETURN, they cry, ere yet your day 
Set, and the sky grow stern: 

Return, strayed souls, while yet ye may 
Return. 


But heavens beyond us yearn; 
Yea, heights of heaven above the sway 
Of stars that eyes discern. 


The soul whose wings from shoreward stray 
Makes toward her viewless bourne 

Though trustless faith and unfaith say, 
Return. 





Athenzum. A. C. SWINBURNE. 

















MARY STUART 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MARY STUART IN SCOTLAND. 


JOHN KNOX AND WILLIAM MAITLAND. 


THE queen’s growing popularity with 
her subjects was wormwood to Knox. 
While the preachers were everywhere de- 
nouced as “railers,” Mary’s conciliatory 
policy was as widely approved. When 
she opened the Parliament of 1563, she 
received, as she rode from Holyrood to the 
Tolbooth, an enthusiastic welcome from 
the citizens of the capital. “ Such stinking 
pride of women as was seen at that Par- 
liament, was never seen before in Scotland. 
Three sundry days the queen rode to the 
Tolbooth. The first day she made a 
painted oration ; and there micht have been 
heard among her flatterers, ‘ Vox Dianz! 
The voice of a goddess and not of a wom- 
an! God save that sweet face! Was 
there ever orator spak so properlie and so 
sweetly ?’” To flatter a woman, and that 
woman a queen and a Catholic, was a dire 
offence in Knox’s eyes; and he took a 
characteristic revenge by abusing the 
fashion of her petticoats. “All things 
misliking the preachers,” we are told, 
“they spak boldly against the tarjetting of 
their tails” —some mysterious device of 
the feminine toilet,— which, they ex- 
pected, would “ provoke God’s vengeance 
not only against those foolish women, but 
against the whole realm which allowed 
such odious abusing of things that might 
have been better bestowed.” Mary, as we 
know, was being wooed by France, Aus- 
tria, and Spain; and before the Parlia- 
ment adjourned, Knox delivered a rousing 
discourse against her marriage with an 
infidel. “* Whensoever,” he declared, “the 
nobility of Scotland, professing the Lord 
Jesus, consents that an infidel (and all 
Papists are infidels) shall be head to your 
sovereign, ye do as far as in ye lieth to 
banish Christ Jesus from this realm.” 
Mary was very indignant, and Protestant 
and Catholic alike were offended, — “this 
manner of speaking being judged intolera- 
ble.” Knox was again summoned to the 
palace, where the queen, moved to tears, 
reproached him for his harshness. But the 
sturdy divine, who had looked many angry 
men in the face, as he said, “‘ without be- 
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ing afraid beyond measure,” was nothing 
abashed. “ When it shall please God,” 
he told the queen, “to deliver you from 
that bondage of darkness and error in the 
which you have been nourished, your 
Majesty will find the liberty of my tongue 
nothing offensive.” 

These and the like scenes were not cal- 
culated to lessen the friction between the 
courtiers and the preachers, between Mait- 
land and Knox. Knox was implacable, 
and no entreaties, no considerations of 
policy or expediency, would induce him to 
moderate the vehemence of his “ railings,” 
or the directness of his “applications.” It 
was after one of these characteristic out- 
bursts that Lethington, we are told, “in 
open audience gave himself unto the 
devill” if ever from that day he should 
regard what became of the ministers. 
“ And let them bark and blaw,” he added, 
“as loud as they list.” The breach be- 
tween the two factions was complete. 
Knox thundered against the Protestant 
apostates ; while Maitland’s mocking re- 
tort, “* We must recant and burn our bill, 
for the preachers are angry,” added fuel to 
the flame. We need not wonder that a 
politic statesman who had all along been 
anxiously working for concord should 
have been bitterly mortified by what he 
must have regarded as gross and criminal 
indiscretion; but it was not until he had 
convinced himself that Knox was irrecon- 
cilable, and that it was impossible on any 
terms to win him to a happier and less 
combative mood, that he gave unrestrained 
expression to his displeasure. “ The se- 
cretar burst out in a piece of his choler.” 

One more attempt was made by the ec- 
clesiastical courts, before the Darnley 
marriage, to deprive Mary of her mass. 
The General Assembly in the summer of 
1565 presented a petition to her requiring 
that “the Papistical and blasphemous 
Mass” “be universally suppressed and 
abolished throughout the realm, not only 
in the subjects but also in the Queen’s 
Majesty’s own person.” Mary returned a 
dignified answer. She could not forsake 
the religion in which she had been brought 
up, and which she believed to be well 
grounded —“beseeching all her loving 
subjects (seeing that they have had expe- 
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rience of her goodness, that she neither 
hath in times by-past, nor yet meaneth 
hereafter, to press the conscience of any 
man, but to suffer them to worship God 
in such sort as they are persuaded to be 
best), that they will not press her to offend 
her own conscience.” ‘To Mary’s ill-timed 
and premature plea for toleration (as such 
we are now taught to regard it by men 
who are clamorous for religious equality), 
Knox, from the pulpit of St. Giles’, replied 
with characteristic vigor and promptitude. 
Darnley had come to hear the sermon in 
the Protestant sanctuary on Sunday, 1gth 
August — three weeks after he was mar- 
ried. The text was taken from Isaiah: 
“OQ Lord our God, other lords than Thou 
have ruled over us;” and the appropriate 
application was duly made. God had 
given the government of the realm to 
“boys and women” to rebuke the people 
for their iniquity and ingratitude ; and if 
order was not taken with “that harlot 
Jesabel,” the vials of the divine wrath 
would be emptied upon the land. Knox 
had become so used to strong language, 
as the opium-eater becomes used to an 
immoderate quantity of his drug, that he 
failed to appreciate its effect upon persons 
who were unfamiliar with his uncourtly 
candor. It may have been the language, 
or it may have been the length of the ser- 
mon; but Darnley at any rate, we are 
told, was profoundly annoyed. The au- 
thor of the * Diurnal of Occurrents ” says 
only, “‘ Whereat the king was crabbit;” 
but Knox’s own version supplies some 
amusing details. ‘And because he had 
tarried an hour and more longer than the 
time appointed, the king, sitting ina throne 
made for the occasion, was so moved at 
this sermon that he would not dine; and 
being troubled, with great fury, he passed 
in the afternoon to the hawking.” 

The vehemence of Knox, however, must 
not be confounded, as it has sometimes 
been, with deliberate rudeness or boorish 
disrespect; an entire absence of sound 
judgment, charity, and tact is the worst 
that can be laid to his charge. His mis- 
sionary zeal was untempered by apostolic 
discretion. Yet the effect was the same 


— had he desired to confirm Mary in her | 
mistaken opinions, he could not have fol- ' 
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lowed a more successful method than he 
adopted. We must remember, however, 
that the phrase “mistaken opinions,” as 
used by us, was incomprehensible to 
Knox. The mass was idolatry, idolatry 
was crime, and the people and rulers who 
refused to inflict the punishments which 
God had attached to crime, would them- 
selves be punished. “In the northland 
where the autumn before the queen had 
travelled, there was ane extreme famine, 
in the quhilk many died in that country. 
The dearth was great over all, but the 
famine was principally there. And so all 
things appertaining to the sustentation of 
man, in triple and more, exceeded their 
accustomed prices. And so did God, ac- 
cording to the threatening of his law, 
punish the idolatry of our wicked queen. 
For the riotous feasting and excess- 
ive banqueting wheresoever that wicked 
woman repaired, provoked God to strike 
the staff of bread, and to give his male- 
diction upon the fruits of the earth.” 
“God from heaven and upon the face of 
the earth gave declaration that He was 
offended at the iniquity that was commit- 
ted even within this realm; for upon the 
2oth day of Januare there fell weit in great 
abundance, quhilk in the falling freizit so 
vehemently that the earth was but ane 
sheet of ice. And in that same month 
the sea stood still, and neither flowed nor 
ebbit the space of 24hours. These things 
were not only observed,”’ Knox adds, “ but 
also spoken and constantly affirmed by 
men of judgment and credit.” The effect 
of this fantastical fanaticism upon a proud 
and high-spirited woman may be easily 
guessed. Knox was the foremost of the 
Reformers ; yet Mary had found that Knox 
was narrow-minded, superstitious, and 
fiercely intolerant, — so narrow-minded, 
intolerant, and superstitious that he had 
no difficulty in believing that the orderly 
course of nature was interrupted because 
the queen dined on wild fowl and 4-nced 
till midnight. If this was Protestantism, 
she would have none of it. Nor can we 
blame her much. The ecclesiastical dic- 
tator at Edinburgh was as violent and irra- 
tional (it might well appear to her) as the 
ecclesiastical dictator at Rome. Was it 


worth her while to exchange the infallible 




















pope of the Vatican for the infallible pope 
of the High Street ? 

IV. Ina theocratic society the Church 
and the State are one; and the prophet of 
the Israelitish records is a lawgiver, a 
magistrate, and a politician, as well as a 
preacher. Knox’s notions of government 
were taken from the Old Testament. 
Maitland, on the other hand, was a secu- 
lar statesman, who steadily resisted the 
intrusion of the Church into civil affairs. 
We have already had a sample of the 
wares in Knox’s wallet; and the briefest 
narrative of his controversies with Mait- 
land will serve to show that the Hebrew 
prophet is an unmanageable element in 
modern society, and that the application 
of the principles which Knox asserted and 
Maitland resisted must lead directly to 
anarchy. 

We have seen that from the day the 
new religious society was instituted Mait- 
land openly opposed the inordinate pre- 
tensions of the preachers. He had said 
“in mockage,” when Knox’s special and 
vehement application of the prophet Hag- 
geus was being addressed to the Parlia- 
ment of 1560, “ We mon now forget our- 
selves, and beir the barrow to build the 
houses of God.” He had declared again 
— with his usual verbal felicity — that the 
Book of Discipline was “a devout imag- 
ination,” — meaning probably that such a 
code of exact and salutary discipline might 
suit the czvitas Dez when it came to be 
established, but was ill adapted for any 
existing society. Knox was anxious that 
the treaties should be ratified by the Es- 
tates; Maitland, on the other hand, was 
resolved that no parliamentary sanction 
should be given. It had been signed in- 
formally in 1560, Knox being urgent, by 
some of the lords of the congregation ; 
but it would appear that later on they had 
come to be of opinion that they had acted 
unadvisedly; and Lethington’s plea, ad- 
dressed to the members of the Assembly 
of 1565, that subscription had been a for- 
mal act, which meant little cr nothing — 
“many subscribed ix fide parentum, as 
the bairns are baptized ”’ — seems to have 
satisfied most of the lords who were pres- 
ent. “How many of those that signed 
that book would be subject to it?” he 
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inquired, with significant emphasis. The 
answer was, “ All the godly.” ‘ Will the 
Duke?” (Lethington had been apprised, 
no doubt, that the Hamiltons were now 
unfriendly.) “If he will not,” Lord Ochil- 
tree replied, “I would that he was 
scrapped out, not only of that book, but 
also out of our number and company.” 
But Ochiltree appears to have had no 
support among the “ worldlings,” and after 
an angry speech from Knox, Lethington 
told him plainly that the discussion need 
not be protracted: “Stand content, that 
book will not be obtained.” 

The penalties against Popery were, as 
we have seen, extraordinarily harsh. The 
Catholics had looked forward to Mary’s 
return, hoping that with her help the 
severity of the acts might be relaxed; but 
they were disappointed. We learn from 
one of Maitland’s earlier letters that the 
penal statutes had been rigorously en- 
forced, and that in point of fact the Popish 
priests were in worse plight than before. 
Maitland, for reasons to which I have 
already adverted, was distinctly in favor 
of a lenient administration of the law, and 
we find the Reformers complaining on 
more than one occasion that the secretary 
was not a keen persecutor. Knox, allud- 
ing to a prosecution which was begun 
when Maitland was in France, observes 
that the queen asked counsel of the old 
laird of Lethington, “ for the younger was 
absent, and so the Protestants had the 
fewer unfriends ;” and it is quite true that 
during the latter years of the Lethington 
administration the penalties inflicted upon 
those who adhered to the ancient faith 
were comparatively light. On the other 
hand, he regarded the seditious doctrines 
which were aired in the pulpit of St. Giles’ 
with marked disfavor. The preachers 
declared that they held a civil as well as 
a divine commission, a secular as well as 
a spiritual warrant. They were above the 
law when the law was in their judgment 
unjust. They prayed for the queen as “a 
thrall and bondwoman of Satan,” and for 
the rebel lords as “the best part of the 
nobility.” A religious festival not uncom- 
monly developed into a political saturnalia. 
The first public fast of the Reformed 
Church was held during the week for 
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which Rizzio’s murder had been planned ; 
and in the form of prayer prepared by 
Knox for the occasion, his knowledge of 
the plot enabled him to exercise his pro- 
phetic gifts with marked advantage. 
When, after a tumult in Edinburgh, the 
lawless citizens were warned not to take 
the law into their own hands, the Reform- 
ers protested against the “high threaten- 
ings ” and offensive language of the royal 
letter. Knox’s defiance of authority has 
been defended by indiscreet apologists ; 
but Maitland’s reply to the argument that 
the godly might break with impunity any 
law they disliked appears to be unanswer- 
able. “ For if all private persons should 
usurp to take vengeance at their own 
hands, what lies in ours? And to what 
purpose hath good laws and statutes been 
established ?” 

An accidental outburst of fanaticism in 
the Abbey Church during the queen’s ab- 
sence at Stirling in 1563 brought the con- 
tention between the extreme and moderate 
parties to a crisis. The Calvinistic riot- 


ers were identified, and two of their num- 
ber were summoned to underlie the law. 
Knox promptly called his faction to arms. 
The trial was to take place on the 25th of 
October, and early in the autumn the fiery 
cross, in the form of an encyclical from the 
Calvinistic leader, was speeding through 


the Covenanting counties. ‘ Whereso- 
ever two or three are gathered in my 
name, there am I in the middest of thame,” 
was the superscription of this singular 
declaration of war, in which the writer 
craved the Congregation to convene in 
Edinburgh on the day of trial, “for the 
advancement of God’s glory, the safety of 
your brethren, and your own assurance.” 
It was an insolent attempt to overawe the 
judges by collecting in the capital a mob 
of Protestant fanatics. “The brethren 
prepared themselves, as many as were 
thought expedient in every town and prov- 
ince, to keep the day.” A civil war was 
in prospect; but the tenor of the letter 
was made known to the queen, and Knox 
was called before the Council. 

The Reformer was urged, both by 
Moray and by Maxwell, to withdraw the 
obnoxious circular, but he obstinately re- 
fused. He had been guilty of no offence. 
“No offence!” exclaimed Maxwell, “to 
convocat the queen's lieges!” “Notfora 
just cause,” Knox replied, vindicating his 
conduct by the example of the lords of 


the Congregation, who two years before | 
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was inapplicable, when he was interrupted 
by Knox: “It is neither the presence nor 
the absence of the queen,” he said, “that 
rules my conscience, but God speaking 
plainly in his word; what was lawful to 
me last year is still lawful, because my 
God is unchangeable.” What could a 
Maitland or a Maxwell make of this im- 
practicable controversialist — a controver- 
sialist whose ultimate court of appeal was 
the Old Testament narrative as interpreted 
by himself? 

Knox, however, was ultimately dis- 
charged by the Council. The queen was 
present on the occasion,— Maxwell on 
one side of her chair of state, Maitland on 
the other. The Council was composed 
exclusively of the lords who had belonged 
to the Congregation — Moray, Marischal, 
Glencairn, Ruthven. Behind the lords, 
at a little distance from the table, sat, 
among others, “auld Lethington, father 
of the secretar.” The examination was 
mainly conducted by Maitland, who had 
no difficulty in disposing of the pleas that 
were urged by Knox and his partisans. 
The precedent of the convocations which 
had been held during a period of civil 
strife was clearly inapplicable: ‘“ Then 
was then, and now is now. We have no 
need of sic conventions as sometimes we 
have had.” Then the queen herself inter- 
posed: “ Who gave him commandment to 
make convocation of my lieges? Is not 
that treason?” Ruthven had recourse, in 
answer, to a transparent evasion (of which 
Knox, indeed, had already availed him- 
self); it was not treason, he contended, 
“for he makes convocation of the people 
to hear prayer and sermon almost daily, 
and whatever your Grace may think there- 
of, we think it not treason.” Mary tore 
the cobweb to pieces. “I say nothing,” 
she retorted, “against your religion or 
against your convening to your sermons. 
But what authority have you to convocate 
my subjects when ye will, without my 
commandment?” Knox’s reply was to 
the effect that he had acted on the com- 
mandment of the Kirk; but the greater 
part of his defence was devoted to a vio- 
lent invective against the “ pestilent Pa- 
pists, who, being the sons of the devill, 
maun obey the desires of their father, who 
has been ane liar and ane murderer from 
the beginning.” 

Knox asserts that Lethington was eager 
for a conviction, and that the lords were 
offended by his importunity. “What! 


had risen in arms against their sovereign. | shall the Laird of Lethington have power 
Maxwell was answering reasonably enough | to controul us? or shall the presence of a 
that, times having changed, the precedent | woman cause us to offend God by con- 
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demning the innocent against our con- 
science?” It rather appears, however, 
that the prudential considerations (a con- 
viction might possibly have led to a riot) 
which induced the lords to discharge him 
did not imply any approval of his conduct ; 
for itis from the time of his appearance 
before the Council] that the division be- 
tween the court party and the Church 
party becomes most marked. The master 
of Maxwell “gave unto the said John a 
discharge of the familiaritie which before 
was great between them;” and even Mo- 
ray was thereafter for many months 
divided from the man to whom he had 
been bound by the closest ties. “In all 
that time the Earl of Moray was so frem- 
mit to John Knox that neither by word nor 
write was there any communication be- 
twixt them.” 

An unsuccessful attempt to bring the 
two parties together was made during the 
sitting of the Assembly which met at 
Edinburgh in June, 1564. Lethington 


presided, Knox was in attendance, and the 
conference ultimately resolved into an ani- 
mated discussion between the preacher 
and the politician. The report comes from 
Knox, and we may fairly conclude that he 
does no injustice to his own argument ; 
yet the reasonableness of Maitland’s posi- 


tion, the fairness of his judgment, and the 
felicity of his language, are conspicuous 
throughout. The figures of the represen- 
tative leaders stand out boldly, and the 
hopelessness of any compromise between 
the men is nowhere else more distinct] 
brought home to us. Knox belonged, 
heart and soul, to the Church militant of 
the sixteenth century ; whereas Maitland, 
in his manner of speech and habit of 
thought, was essentially modern. A brief 
résumé of this dramatic dialogue will in- 
terest the reader. 

It must be premised, however, that a 
conference had been held soon after 
Mary’s return, at which the question, 
“Whether subjects might put to their 
hand to suppress the idolatry of their 
prince?” had been keenly debated. The 
preachers were prepared to insist on con- 
formity, the lords were in favor of liberty, 
“and the votes of the lords prevailed 
against the ministers.” It was resolved, 
however, that the judgment of the Church 
of Geneva, the mother Church of the more 
rigid Protestantism, should be obtained. 
Knox offered to correspond with Calvin; 
but on the plea (it was only “a shift to 
gain time,” we are told) that “ there stood 
meikle in the information,” the secretary 
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undertook to prepare and forward the 
memorial. 

The conference was held in the Inner 
Counsel House. Besides the duke, Mo 
ray, Argyll, Morton, Glencairn, Marischal, 
Rothes — all those who had been hitherto 
the steadiest friends of the Church, but 
who were now dismayed by Knox’s vio- 
lence — were present on behalf of the 
lords; Erskine of Dun, Spottiswoode, 
Craig, and others represented the minis- 
ters. The debate was opencd by Lething- 
ton, who, insisting upon the immense 
importance of a friendly understanding 
between the sovereign and her people, 
pointed out that the good-will which had 
hitherto been preserved was in danger of 
being interrupted by the indecent invective 
and virulent hostility of the preachers. 
Knox replied that any truce between 
wicked rulers and the people of God was 
not to be desired, and that God, in his hot 
indignation, would strike the people who 
winked at the idolatry of their prince. 

Lethington. That is a head, Mr. Knox, 
whereupon you and | have never agreed. 
How are you able to prove that God has 
plagued or stricken a people for the idol- 
atry of their prince, if they themselves led 
godly lives? 

Knox. The Scripture of God teaches 
me that Jerusalem and Juda were pun- 
ished for the sin of Manasses. It is true 
that the king was not wholly to blame, for 
idolatry and false religion have ever been 
and ever wili be pleasing to the most part 
of men; and a great number, no doubt, 
followed him in his abominations, and suf- 
fered him to file Jerusalem and the temple 
of God; for which sin the whole nation 
was justly responsible ; even as the whole 
of Scotland is guilty this day of the 
queen's idolatry, and you, my lords, spe- 
cially above all others. 

Lethington. Therein we shall never 
agree ; but of that we shall speak more at 
large hereafter. Now, as regards the 
form of prayer which you use for the 
queen? 

Knox. God knows that publicly and 
privately I have prayed for her conversion, 
showing the people the danger in which 
they stand by reason of her indurit blind- 
ness 

Lethington. That is it wherein we find 
the greatest fault. You call her the slave 
of Satan; you affirm that God’s vengeance 
hangs over the realm by reason of her 
impiety, — what is this but to rouse the 
heart of the people against her Majesty ? 

Knox. it sufficeth me, my lord, that the 
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Master and Teacher of baith prophets and 
apostles has taught me so to pray. 

Lethington. Wherein rebels she against 
God ? 

Knox. In all the actions of her life, but 
especially that she will not hear the 
blessed Evangel of Jesus Christ, and that 
she maintains that idol, the Messe. 

Lethington. She thinks it not rebellion, 
but good religion. 

Knox. So thought they that sometimes 
offered their children unto Moloch, and 
yet the Spirit of God affirms that they 
offered them unto devills and not unto 
God. 

Lethington. Yet why not pray for her 
without moving any doubt? 

Knox. Prayer profits the sons and 
daughters of God’s election only, of which 
number whether she be ane or not, I have 
just cause to doubt. 

Lethington. Well, let us come to the 
second head. Where find ye that the 
Scripture calls any the bond-slaves to 
Satan? or that the prophets of God speak 
so irreverently of kings and queens? 

Knox. The Scripture says that by na- 
ture we are all of the sons of wrath; now, 
what difference there is between the sons 
of wrath and the slaves of the devill, I 
understand not. 

Lethington. But where will ye find that 
any of the prophets did so entreat kings 
and queens? 

Knox. In more places than one. Achab 
was a king and Jesabell a queen, and yet 
what the prophet Elias said to the one 
and to the other I suppose ye be not igno- 
rant? 

Lethington. These were singular mo- 
tions of the Spirit of God, and appertane 
not to our age. 

[Lethington, who had been “leaning 
upon the master of Maxwell’s breast,” 
here said, “1am almost weary. I would 
that some other would reason upon the 
other heads.” But no one coming for- 
ward, the discussion on the extent of the 


obedience due by subjects to their rulers. 


was resumed by him.] 

Lethington. How will ye prove that the 
persons placed in authority may be re- 
sisted, seeing the apostle has said, “He 
that resists the powers resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God”? 

Knox. That the prince may be resist- 
ed, and the ordinance of God not violated, 
is evident, for Saul was the anointed king, 
and the Jews his subjects, and yet they so 
resisted him that they made him no better 
than man-sworn. 
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Lethington. 1 doubt if in so doing the 
people did well. 

Knox. The Spirit of God accuses them 
not of any crime, but rather praises them. 
And therefore I conclude that they who 
gainstood his commandment resisted not 
the ordinance of God. 

Lethington. All this reasoning is not to 
the purpose. Our question is, whether 
we may and ought to suppress the queen's 
mass, or whether her idolatry shall be laid 
to our charge? 

Knox. Idolatry ought not only to be 
suppressed, but the ,idolater ought to die 
the death. 

Lethington. But there is no command- 
ment given to the people to punish their 
king if he be an idolater. 

Knox. | find no more privilege granted 
unto kings by God, more than unto the 
people, to offend God’s majesty. And for 
the probation, I am ready to produce the 
fact of one prophet—for ye know, my 
lord, that Eliseus sent one of the children 
of the prophets to anoint Jehu, who gave 
him in commandment to destroy the 
house of his master Achab for the idolatry 
committed by him, and for the innocent 
blood that Jesabell, his wicked wife, had 
slain. 

Lethington. We are not bound to imi- 
tate extraordinary examples, unless we 
have the like assurance and command- 
ment. We have not the like command- 
ment. 

Knox. That I deny, for the command- 
ment —the idolater shall die the death — 
is perpetual, as ye yourself have granted. 

Lethington. You have produced but one 
example. 

Knox. One sufficeth; but yet, God be 
praisit, we lack not others. Amasias and 
Joash, kings of Judah, were both punished 
for their iniquity — Joash by his awin ser- 
vants, and Amasias by the whole people. 

Lethington. 1 doubt whether they did 
well. 

Knox. It shall be free for you to doubt 
as you please ; but whaur I find execution 
according to God’s laws, I daur not doubt 
of the equity of their cause. And further, 
it appears unto me that God gave suff- 
cient approbation and allowance for their 
conduct, for he blessit them with victory, 
peace, and prosperity, the space of fifty- 
two years thereafter. 

Lethington. But prosperity does not al- 
ways prove that God approves the acts of 
men. 

Knox. Yes, when the acts of men agree 
with the will of God. 
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Lethington. Well, I think ye shall not 
have many learnit men of your opinion. 

Knox. The truth ceases not to be the 
truth, though men misknow it. Yet, I 
praise my Lord, I lack not the consent of 
God’s servants in that head. [Here he 
presented to Lethington the apology of 
Magdeburg, signed by certain ministers 
of the Lutheran os 

Lethington (after reading the names). 
Homines obscuri. 

Knox. Dei tamen servi. 

So the controversy ended and the scru- 
ples of neither party were resolved. It 
is the way of most controversies. Leth- 
ington proceeded to explain why he had 
not written to Calvin—the explanation 
being approved by “the clawbacks of the 
court”»—but even Calvin’s judgment 
would have had little weight. For the 
division between the advocates of custom 
and the advocates of change, between the 
advocates of authority and the advocates 
of revolution, is not yet healed. It is one 
of the root questions of politics. If every 
citizen who is dissatisfied with the estab- 
lished order is entitled to take the law 
into his own hands, orderly government is 
made impossible. Yet there are extraor- 
dinary occasions when resistance to a 
“‘ wicked ruler ” becomes the plainest duty 
of the subject. The right of insurrection 
in certain extreme cases is now more fully 
admitted than it was when Maitland lived ; 
yet even to-day the most advanced theo- 
rist will be ready to own that the doctrine 
of resistance as formulated by Knox could 
lead only to anarchy. 

Maitland, it may here be added, took an 
active part in the proceedings which were 
rendered necessary by the alienation of 
the revenues of the Church. The minis- 
ters were very indignant at the inadequacy 
of the provision which was made for them 
by the Privy Council, — even the “ third ” 
(which was ultimately set aside for their 
sustentation) being burdened with a pro- 
vision in favor of the crown. ‘ Twa parts,” 
they declared, “had been freely given to 
the devil, and the third had been divided 
between the devil and God.” They main- 
tained, moreover, that those who had been 
empowered by the Council “ to modify the 
stipends” had been niggardly in the ex- 
treme. They were particularly wroth with 
the comptroller (Wishart, the laird of Pit- 
tarrow), one of their own men, who had 
been selected indeed to protect their inter- 
ests, and the contrast between his profes- 
sions and his practice was severely satir- 
ized. “ The good laird of Pittarrow was an 
earnest professor of Christ ; but the meikle 
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devill take the comptroller!” Maitland, 
on the other hand, contended that the 
“modification” had been so favorable to 
the ministers that at the end of the year 
the queen would not have enough “ to buy 
her a pair of new shoes ;” and Christo- 
pher Goodman, who, though he held an 
English benefice, had taken a leading part 
in the controversy, was tersely advised to 
mind his own business: “ Ne sit peregri- 
nus curiosus in aliena republica.” 


If the religious revolution in Scotland 
has been bitterly denounced, it has also 
had eager apologists. The teaching of 
Knox, we are told, has been “ the imme- 
diate cause of all that is best and greatest 
in Scottish character ;” and “the resolute 
and noble effort of the Scottish people to 
make Christ’s Gospel the rule of their 
daily lives” has been emphatically ap- 
proved. The passion of the partisan is 
apt to provoke indiscriminate retaliation ; 
and there are men of learning and judg- 
ment who do not hesitate to declare, on 
the other hand, that the revolution, as con- 
ducted by Knox, was an immense misfor- 
tune for Scotland, — throwing back for not 
less than three hundred years its art, its 
civilization, and even its religion. It does 
not appear to me that either view is en- 
tirely just; although I incline to hold, 
upon the whole, that if Maitland’s coun- 
sels had prevailed, the effect of the Refor- 
mation on morals, on doctrine, on the 
social relations, on the intellectual life, 
would have been more salutary than it 
was. 

That among the earlier Reformers there 
were many simple and earnest souls to 
whom spiritual verities were intensely real 
— who saw the pure and noble figure of 
Jesus waiting for them in the heavens, 
while meantime they themselves in an 
evil world fought the good fight and kept 
the faith which he had bequeathed to 
them —need not be doubted. But this 
was hardly the aspect in which religion 


presented itself to the mind of Knox, 


The jealous God of prophet and psalmist, 
who had commanded the chosen people to 
root out the Canaanite and slay the idola- 
ter, was the central figure of his theology. 
Divested of its technical phraseology, the 
gospel according to Calvin is capable of 
succinct definition. The first man had 
incurred the displeasure of Almighty God 
by eating forbidden fruit. For this act of 
disobedience he and his innocent offspring 
had been devoted to everlasting fiery tor- 
ments — justly and righteously devoted ; 
but out of the depths of his divine com- 
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passion the Lord had devised a scheme of 
salvation by which a select minority might 
be enabled to escape. His only-begotten 
Son was sent to bear the punishment 
which they had incurred, and which other- 
wise would have fallen on them. While 
the elect, thus vicariously punished and 
vicariously redeemed, will be taken up to 
dwell with their Master and Saviour in 
heaven, the rest of the human race (who 
have drawn blanks in this tremendous lot- 
tery) will be cast into the tormenting fire 
of hell, where they will spend eternity in 
the practice of sin, and in sinking lower 
and lower into the hideous abyss of evil. 
This is Calvinism — pure and undiluted; 
and the tragic conception of the relations 
between man and his Maker which the 
gloomy logic of a theologian had conjured 
up, was seared by Knox and his succes- 
sors upon the soul of the Scottish people. 
A horror of great darkness rose up, like a 
pestilential exhalation, from the pit — ob- 
scuring the gracious light and benignant 
glory of heaven. What this whimsically 
tragic scheme of doctrine (for it is whim- 
sical as well as tragic) had led to in the 
course of a century or two, is known to 
every reader of Burns’s immortal satires ; 
and men who are yet hardly past their 
prime can still remember how the religion 
of Scotland had been demoralized by it 
when they were boys. 

A system of doctrine which is unreal 
or fantastic must react injuriously, one 
would fancy, upon the practical morality 
of a people. ‘ Morality in its theological 
aspect,” to borrow Professor Huxley’s 
weighty words, “tis obedience to the will 
of God.” The will of God, as disclosed 
to the Scottish Calvinist, involved, it must 
be admitted, some rather singular conclu- 
sions. That the pope was antichrist, that 
bishops were servants of the devil, that 
witches and warlocks were to be burnt 
alive, that churches were to be built like 
barns, that works of art were to be disfig- 
ured and defaced, that actors of plays 
were to be branded and banished, that 
persons who walked in the fields or gath- 
ered “ groserts ” in time of sermon were to 
be excommunicated, that the Sabbath was 
a season of penitential gloom, that dancing 
and other innocent pleasures were a device 
of Satan, that a belief in the real presence 
was idolatry, and that the idolater was to 
die the death,—these were some of the 
definitions of God’s will, to which the 
Scottish Calvinists, then and later, pro- 
ceeded to give effect. The determination 
to live in obedience to God’s will is de- 
serving of all praise; but it is obvious 
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that the quality of the morality must de- 
pend to some extent on the conception 
that has been formed of what that will 
requires; and it cannot perhaps be said 
thatin this sense the Reformers had made 
any appreciable advance upon the monk 
and the pardoner. 

No one now denies that fanaticism, 
intemperate zeal, cruel intolerance, icono- 
clastic excess, characterized the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland. Is fanaticism good? 
Are intemperance, intellectual narrowness, 
ferocious invective good? Are these the 
legitimate fruits of a moral and intellectual 
revival? In this sense, again, we have to 
ask ourselves, Was Knox’s way best, or 
was Lethington’s? Unless the plea of 
urgent necessity is admitted, there can be 
no question of what the answer must be. 
For my own part, I decline to accept the 
plea. I see no reason to doubt that the 
Reformation (even in Scotland) might have 
been successfully conducted on other 
lines; that areal reform of abuses moral 
and spiritual might have been brought 
about without the sacrifice of intellectual 
breadth and veracity, of moderation, of 
comprehension, of Christian charity. 

When we are told that Knox’s Reforma- 
tion was the cause of all that is “ best and 
greatest” in the Scottish character, we 
are tempted to ask whether in point of 
fact the Scot since Knox’s time has risen 
to any high moral or spiritual level? It 
is probable that under any form of reli- 
gion or government the national caution 
and the national shrewdness would have 
led to material success and worldly pros- 
perity. But is it just to assert that the 
severe and gloomy Puritanism of the 
preachers has impressed upon the na- 
tionai conscience a finer ideal of duty or 
a higher standard of purity? If this could 
be truly asserted, then, indeed, the nar- 
rowness, the fierceness, the bigotry might 
be forgiven, That the life led by the 
Scottish commons since the Reformation 
has been, as a rule, simple, frugal, and 
devout, I would gladly believe; but that 
it has been in many respects a maimed 
and stunted life, wanting in beauty and 
attractiveness and the instinctive refine- 
ment of more favored nations, as well as 
hard, narrow, and merciless in judgment 
and conduct, cannot, I am afraid, be de- 
nied. Nor do sobriety, purity, and clean- 
liness quite consist with certain unpleas- 
ant returns which have been taken to 
show (rather unfairly, I believe) that 
among the nations of Europe the country- 
men and countrywomen of Knox are the 
most intemperate and the most unchaste. 
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Any general reflections on national pe- 
culiarities should be made with the utmost 
reserve, and when I say that the Puritan 
training of the nation had an unhappy 
effect upon its morale, I am ready to ad- 
mit that the opposite view may be sup- 
ported by plausible argument. To me, 
however, it appears that the bonds from 
which the Scots have had to free them- 
selves in later times, cut them to the bone. 
The iron entered into their souls; and, 
while it cannot be reasonably affirmed that 
the Reformation refined the manners or 
purified the morals of the people, Cove- 
nanter and Cameronian—the lineal de- 
scendants of Knox — became as morbidly 
superstitious and as crazily fanatical as 
any fasting saint or howling dervish. 

If the influence of the Knoxian Refor- 
mation upon morals, upon the soul and 
the conscience, cannot be unreservedly 
approved, the effect upon the intellectual 
life was distinctly disastrous. The fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries were the 
witnesses of a new birth. The fruitful 
methods of a new philosophy were being 
applied; the initial step in an incredible 
development of philosophy, poetry, theol- 
ogy, science, had been taken. Men who 
had hitherto walked in a vain show, were 
about to return to sincerity and to nature ; 
the swaddling-clothes of the Middle Ages 
were being laid aside; and the nations of 
northern Europe, to whom the mummeries 
of superstition and the traditions of the 
schoolmen had grown musty and ill-fla- 
vored, welcomed, with the fresh delight 
and innocent wonder of children, the free 
and liberal air of a larger life. Wise 
thinkers like Erasmus, sagacious states- 
men like Maitland, would have associated 
the ecclesiastical traditions with the new 
secular impulses; but the Luthers, the 
Calvins, and the Knoxes were as hostile 
to intellectual freedom and_ spiritual 
breadth as pope or bishop. The reform- 
ers of religion put anew face upon the old 
unrealities and the old unveracities, and 
then proceeded to enforce them by the 
time-honored sanctions —the fagot here, 
eternal fire hereafter. Their first business 
in Scotland was to construct an exhaus- 
tive form of excommunication, — directly 
thereafter they succeeded in obtaining an 
act from the Estates which punished 
witchcraft with death. It need not be 
added that the higher literature of Scot- 
land —the literature which has given 
Scotland a place among the nations — 
owes nothing to its Puritanism. Hume, 
Burns, Scott, each in his own fashion, led 
the revolt against the Knoxian tradition. 
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On the singular figure of Knox himself 
—the undoubted leader of the religious 
movement in Scotland—men will con- 
tinue to look, as his contemporaries 
looked, with mingled feelings of admira- 
tion andaversion. In the case of so unique 
a personality, the temptation to burn or to 
adore becomes wellnigh irresistible. The 
flaws in a character of exceptional force 
and masterfulness are of course accentu- 
ated by its virility; and in Knox, espe- 
cially, it cannot be denied, there was much 
that was not admirable. Such words as 
charity, chivalry, magnaninity, were not to 
be found in his dictionary, and the ideas 
which they represented he would have 
laughed to scorn. The coarse strain in 
his nature is most noticeable, perhaps, in 
his estimate of, and in his intercourse 
with, women; there are allusions to his 
first wife in his letters which no man of 
natural delicacy could have committed to 
paper. Marjory Bowes died when he was 
almost an old man, and then he married 
the daughter of Lord Ochiltree, a girl in 
her teens. His impotent struggles to es- 
cape from the net which he had incau- 
tiously woven for himself in the “ First 
Blast of the Trumpet” are whimsical in 
the extreme. “Jeremie prayed for the 
prosperity and health of Nebuchadnezar. 
Did he therefore justify his cruelty against 
Jerusalem? Iam assured he did not, as 
his own prophesie beareth plain witness.” 
In his dealings with men, Knox was often 
unscrupulous — sometimes, if rarely, dis- 
honest. When the Congregation were 
anxiously looking for help from Elizabeth, 
he wrote to Sir James Croft that, as mat- 
ters stood, the English government might 
safely break with France, — “ but if ye list 
to craft with them, the sending of a thou- 
sand or more men to us can break no 
league nor point of peace contracted be- 
twixt you and France; for it is free for 
your subjects to serve in war any prince 
or nation for their wages; and if ye fear 
that such excuses will not prevail, ye may 
declare them rebels to your realm when 
ye shall be assured that they are in our 
company.” Even Croft—‘“the bell- 
wether of all mischief” — was shocked, 
or professed to be shocked, by the cyni- 
cal levity of the proposal, — how coulda 
“wise man” like Mr. Knox fail to see 
that this “dishonorable device” would 
deceive nobody? It is needless to repeat 
that Knox was intensely superstitious. 
The changes of wind and weather were 
spiritual portents which the Almighty per- 
mitted him to interpret. His disciples 
believed, indeed, that the gift of prophecy 
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had been given to their master, as it had 
been given to Isaiah and Ezekiel. The rea- 
sonably probable deductions from current 
events which native shrewdness enabled 
him to make, were magnified into inspired 
vaticinations ; and vindictive anticipations 
of approaching doom not unfrequentiy 
brought about their own fulfilment, —as 
Kirkaldy and others found to their cost. 
The horizon of his mind was narrow; it 
had no “atmosphere ” or “ perspective,” 
as artists would say; and the limitations 
of his intellect reacted upon his policy. 
The historical continuity and the histori- 
cal development of great institutions were 
conceptions which he could not grasp. 
He was ready at any moment to break with 
the past, and to “establish the Church of 
Christ de novo.” And, if his logic was 
arbitrary, his dogmatism was inveterate. 
The Bishop of Rome was the man of sin 
the son of perdition, the Babylonian harlot, 
— what more needed to be said? He 
thundered against the mass; it was more 
terrible to him than a host of armed ene- 
mies; but he failed to show wherein the 
mystery of the Eucharist was more incred- 
ible than the mystery of the incarnation 
or the mystery of the resurrection, than 
the miracle in Cana of Galilee, or the 
miracie in Bethlehem of Judea. He was 


a forcible but not a great or entirely honest 
reasoner, and the vigorous and animated 
argument was sometimes sophistical and 


sometimes puerile. His sarcasm was 
clumsy, his irony wanted finish. The 
broad and boisterous caricature in which 
he delighted was closely akin to horse- 
play; while his humor sometimes hila- 
rious, sometimes saturnine, would have 
shocked a more fastidious society. Yet 
friend and foe were fain to admit that the 
weapons in his controversial armory had 
one invaluable merit —they almost inva- 
riably silenced his adversaries. He con- 
vinced as a sledge-hammer convinces. 
And even if his defects of temper and 
manner had been graver than they were, 
this rude and rugged figure, in the plain 
Geneva gown, can never cease to be inter- 
esting and even memorable to Scotchmen. 
Seldom before had such sturdy courage 
and such unflagging energy, such fertility 
of resource, such fire of zeal, such majesty 
of invective, animated the friends and 
confounded the enemies of the truth. 
His undaunted bearing in the presence of 
learned doctors and hostile nobles cannot 
be too highly praised. “ He never feared 
the face of man.” The constitutional in- 
sensibility to danger is shared by many 
coarse and inferior natures ; but Knox was 
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not the vulgar bully of the ecclesiastical 
arena. The burden of the Lord was upon 
him. Stronger, far stronger than natural 
intrepidity, was the abiding conviction 
that he had been permitted to enter into 
the counsels of the Most High, and that 
the God of Israel was on his side. Thus 
in the darkest hour his confidence was 
unshaken. Of him, as of William of 
Orange, it might be truly said, “Savis 
tranquillus in undis.” He was never, in- 
deed, so great as in adversity; and when, 
from the wrath of man and the wiles of the 
Evil One, the afflicted people of God ap- 
pealed to the Eternal, it was the voice of 
Knox that shaped their prayer. “It re- 
maineth that both they and we turn to the 
Eternal, our God (who beats down to 
death to the intent that he may raise up 
again, to leave the remembrance of his 
wondrous deliverance, to the praise of his 
own name), which, if we do unfeignedly, I 
no more doubt but that this our dolour, 
confusion, and fear shall be turned into 
joy, honor, and boldness, than that I doubt 
that God gave victory to the Israelites 
over the Benjamites after that twice with 
ignominy they were repulsed and dung 
back. Yea, whatsoever shall become of 
us and our mortal carcasses, I doubt not 
but that this cause, in despite of Sathan, 
shall prevail in the realm of Scotland. 
For as it is the eternal truth of the eternal 
God, so shall it at the last prevail, howso- 
ever fora time it be impugned. It may 
be that God shall plague some, for that 
they delight not in the truth, albeit for 
worldly respects they seem to favor it. 
Yea, God may take some of his dearest 
children away before that their eyes see 
greater troubles. But neither shall the 
one nor the other so hinder this action 
but in the end it shall triumph.” 


So long as Maitland retained the control 
of public affairs in Scotland, the provis- 
ional reiigious peace was strictly observed. 
It may be truly said that during the whole 
of bis administration, inasmuch as active 
intolerance was discouraged by those in 
power, Ephraim did not envy Judah, nor 
Judah vex Ephraim. The principles of 
wise restraint and judicious abstinence 
were recommended to priest and people by 
a minister who was constitutionally averse 
to “the falsehood of extremes.” On the 
fall of Mary and the retirement of Mait- 
land, Knox regained his influence over the 
lords. At the Assembly of the “ Kirk of 
God,” which met at Edinburgh on 25th 
July, 1567, the nobility, barons, and others 
of the Kirk promised faithfully, in the 
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presence of God, “to root out, destroy, 
and utterly subvert all monuments of idol- 
atry,” and thereafter “ proceed to the pun- 
ishment of the idolaters.” And on the 
29th, Morton, for the infant king, who had 
been crowned that day, solemnly swore 
that “out of all my lands and empire I 
shall be careful to root out all heresy ” — 
an oath confirmed by Moray himself as 
regent on the 22nd of August —“ Out of 
this realm of Scotland, and empire there- 
of, I shall be careful to root out all heretics 
and enemies to the true worship of God.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE SPANISH COLLEGE IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF BOLOGNA.* 


DAILy the indefatigable omnibus of the 
Hotel Brun at Bologna disgorges its tale 
of tourists into the noisy paved courtyard. 
The first thought with all is, very properly, 
the hour of dinner; the second with most 
is, very improperly, the hour of the earliest 
express on the morrow. Of those who 
remain to explore Bologna, few are aware 
that within a short walk of their hotel is 
to be found an institution absolutely 
unique outside the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Between the Via Bel- 
fiore and the two streets which converge 
into the Via Saragozza lies a triangular 
island inclosed by walis. Herein lies the 
Spanish college, the sole survivor of the 
numerous colleges which once graced, or 
as educational reformers would believe, 
disgraced the universities of Italy, France, 
Germany, and Spain. “This is,” says 
Denifle, “ weakly though it be, a survival 
of the Middle Ages, the solitary example 
on the Continent.” The Spanish College 
is no seminary for the education of pupils 
in a particular faculty, nor is it an aggre- 
gation of lecture-rooms. It is a corpora- 
tion consisting of a rector, and of what 
would be called in England bachelor fel- 
lows ; it holds real property, and its prin- 
ciple is still the idea of a common home for 
students of a common nationality, which 
was the basis of most of the colleges of the 
Middle Ages. Its members matriculate 
in the university, and take their degrees 
in the ordinary course. But the visitor 


* This article is mainly based upon the notes and 
documents pubiished in 1880 at Madrid, by Don Pedro 
Borrajo y Herrera and Don Hermenegildo Giner de 
los Rios: partly on two visits made by the writer. The 
account of the college given by Sepulveda is invaluable 
but scanty. Illustrative matter has been gleaned from 
Don Vincente de la Fuente, ** Historia de las Univer- 
sidades en Espaiia,’’ Madrid, 1885, and from Denifie, 
** Die Universitaten des Mittelalters,” Berlin, 1885. 
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will not find a large number of undergrad- 
uates residing within its walls, though 
excluded from the corporation. This isa 
peculiar and comparatively modern accre- 
tion of the English college. The Spanish 
college is in a manner the All Souls of 
Bologna, while the status of its fellows has 
some resemblance to the now obsolete 
taberdars of Queen’s at Oxford. The 
building itself is a small English college 
translated into Italian. By the gateway 
is the porter’s lodge, opposite it is the 
chapel, adjoining the latter, upon the first 
floor, the rector’s lodgings. The quad- 
rangle contains a well, a more practical 
form of the Mercury of Christ Church ; 
and on each of its two lateral sides are the 
fellows’ rooms, on the ground and on the 
first floor, but, being in Italy, they are nat- 
urally protected by a /oggia, or open cor- 
ridor. Opposite the chapel and over the 
entrance are the dining-hall, the library, 
and the common rooms. In addition to 
this there is a fine hall of reception in 
which hang the few portraits that have 
been spared to the college, while it pos- 
sesses a luxury to which even All Souls 
has not yet attained,—an excellent bil- 
liard-room. 

But to the visitor from an English uni- 
versity perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of all consists in the fellows’ rooms. 
They are an almost exact reproduction on 
a small scale of those which house our 
own undergraduates. The sitting-room 
and the bedroom communicate, and both 
are inexpensively but comfortably fur- 
nished. There isthe same modest supply 
of books, the same erratic taste in pic- 
tures; we find an occasional piano or 
other instrument of torture; we become 
acquainted with the features of the own- 
er’s nearest or prettiest relations ; the pair 
of foils replaces the cricket-bat and the 
racquet. May it be added that the bed- 
room is infinitely cleaner ? 

Sepulveda, himself a member of the 
college, has left a vivid picture of its ap- 
pearance early in the sixteenth century. 
The library then adjoined the chapel ; the 
hall had enjoyed a pleasant view of the 
Apennines, but was too far from the 
kitchen, and another room had recently 
been used. Hedescribes the tennis-court 
and the shady garden with its canopy of 
vines, and dwells with enthusiasm on its 
well-drained cellar. The quadrangle was 
then adorned with trees and shrubs: “ In 
the middle of the college lies a court 
planted here and there with trees, with 
Jaurel, box, and jessamine, as people call 
the plant.” The ornamental parts of the 
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college, the fagade, the gallery, the por- 
tico, and the chapel have been remodelled 
or rebuilt; but the little vaulted rooms 
are probably much the same as when they 
were first inhabited, nor has time destroyed 
the picturesqueness of the garden. 

The origin of the Spanish College dates 
from the golden age of collegiate life, and 
few save royal foundations can boast a 
more distinguished parent than Cardinal 
Albornoz. He was employed by the pa- 
pal court of Avignon in the apparently 
hopeless task of recovering its territorial 
possessions. He was a soldier, a states- 
man, and an administrator of the first 
order, and he carried his commission 
through. Bologna became naturally the 
centre of his operations. The town owed 
to him its canal, and in return, he deter- 
mined that its university should benefit 
his countrymen. In his will, made at An- 
cona in 1364, he appointed the future 
college his residuary legatee; but even 
before his death, he provided his relation, 
Alvarezde Albornoz, and his chamberlain 
with sufficient funds for the purchase of 
land and the building of the college, which 
was completed in 1367. Shortly before 
the founder’s death, Albornoz himself 
drew up the statutes, which most unfortu- 
nately no longer exist, and Alvarez de 
Albornoz resigned his office into the hands 
of Alvaro-de Martinez, the first rector 
elected according to statute, by the mem- 
bers of the college. Under the founder’s 
will the site of the college was to be within 
convenient distance to the schools ; it was 
to contain a chapel, a courtyard, lodgings, 
and a garden, and the endowment was 
sufficient to support a rector, twenty-four 
students who were to reside for eight 
years, and two chaplains. Albornoz him- 
self called his foundation La Casa Espa- 
fiola, but its official title became Colle- 
gium majus Sancti Clementis Hispano- 
rum. 

Solitary survival as the Spanish Col- 
lege now is, at the time of its birth it had 
many sisters. The fourteenth century 
was pre-eminently the age of collegiate 
foundations, though not a few may date 
from the thirteenth. In the cardinal’s own 
university of Toulouse three colleges had 
been founded between 1337 and 1360, two 
more in 1363, another in 1364, while three 
immediately followed the foundation of the 
Spanish College. He was thus thoroughly 
acquainted with the collegiate system. 
In Bologna itself it had long existed. Its 
first college, intended for scholars of 
Avignon, had been founded in February, 
1257, the same month and year to which 
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the Sarbonne owed its origin, though the 
character of the latter was different. Since 
then a college for natives of Brescia was 
built in 1326, and another for students of 
Reggio in 1362-3. At Paris a very large 
number of colleges was founded in the 
course of the century, almost all of a na- 
tional or provincial character. At Oxford 
the foundation of Queen’s precedes, that 
of New College shortly follows the Span- 
ish College. At Cambridge, Pembroke, 
Gonville, Trinity Hall, Corpus, and Clare 
are all within twenty years of it. The 
same may be said of the earliest colleges 
of Padua, Perugia, Montpellier, Avignon, 
Cahores. The great Collegium Carolinum 
of Prague dates from 1366, and the first 
colleges at Heidelberg and Vienna fall 
within the century. Colleges have been 
more tenacious of life in Spain than in 
any other Continental country, but no 
greater mistake can be made than to sup- 
pose that the cardinal brought his system 
from his native country. The earliest 
college, that of Lerida, can hardly have 
existed; the second, the famous Collegio 
mayor de San Bartolom of Salamanca, 
was founded consciously on the lines of 
the Spanish College of Bologna in 1401. 
It served also as a model, at the request 
of the people of Siena, for a college which, 
in 1408, Gregory the Twelfth formed out 
of the Casa della Misericordia. Founda- 
tions at Valladolid and Alcala, at Seville 
and Salamanca, owe their origin, their 
privileges, or their statutes to their com- 
patriot at Bologna. It is noticeable also 
that a second college for Spaniards was 
founded at Bologna, funds connected with 
which apparently existed until quite re- 
cently. 

The Casa Espafiola prospered, if it did 
not grow. Favors were showered upon it 
from all quarters. Charles the Fifth placed 
its doctors on an equal footing with those 
of Salamanca and Valladolid. Philip the 
Second recognized the degrees taken by 
its members as equivalent to those taken 
in the national universities, a privilege 
rarely conferred on foreigners. Its ser- 
vants wore the royal livery. The popes 
were even more practical in their patron- 
age. They exempted the college from 
taxation, civil or ecclesiastical, and gave 
it the right of annual presentation to one 
of the Spanish prebends reserved to the 
papacy. The rector had the grant of 
jurisdiction, civil, criminal, and ecclesiasti- 
cal, over all members and servants of the 
college. Equally liberal was the Senate 
of Bologna, which exempted the college 
from contributions to the town, and ex- 
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cluded the building from the town-num- 
bering, as being Spanish territory. In the 
eighteenth century it regarded the college 
as a casa nobile, with the result that the 
municipal authorities had to be invited to 
the founder’s days. 

The natural result of the prosperity of 
the college was that it early came into 
collision with the university. There were 
grave questions of precedence which had 
to be referred to the government of the 
town. The most important was settled 
by the governor, the Bishop of Concordia, 
in 1436, who decided that the rector 
should rank second to the rector of the 
university. But to modern readers there 
was a far more interesting cause of jeal- 
ousy between the college and the univer- 
sity. Within the college lectures were 
given in all the branches of study to which 
the members devoted themselves ; and so 
excellent was the teaching provided by 
these lectures that the professors of the 
university found their own classes dwin- 
dling. No doubt the Bolognese pro- 
fessors, like their modern compeers, were 
righteously indignant that the college 
tutor should demean himself so far as to 
lecture with a view to “the schools.” At 
all events they preferred their complaints 
on the subject to the Senate of Bologna. 
The latter acted in a spirit of compro- 
mise quite foreign to a modern govern- 
ment university commission. It ordered 
the discontinuance of the obnoxious lec- 
tures, but directed that four professorial 
chairs should be given to members of the 
college. The modern tutor might well be 
content with such a compromise. 

A lighter form of skirmishing was car- 
ried on between the students and the Jews, 
if that may be called a skirmish where the 
fighting is all on one side. It appears the 
students had acquired the habit of snow- 
balling the Jews, who finally compounded 
by a handsome gratuity. The subsequent 
expulsion of the latter by the town was 
obviously a dead loss to the College ; but 
in compensation, on the first day of snow, 
several snowballs were presented upon a 
silver waiter to the municipal authorities, 
who thereon paid the scot originally ex- 
acted from the Jews. A similar ceremony 
took place at the presentation of the rec- 
tor to the legate, the archbishop, and the 
gonfalonier, but as the rector was elected 
at the beginning of May, itis difficult to 
see, even in Bologna, whence the snow 
can have been procured. Whatever truth 
the story may contain the fact remains 
that the presentation was called “the gift 
of snow.” 
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The life of the college for the first cen- 
tury and a half of its existence was appar- 
ently solely connected with the affairs of 
the university. The only exception may 
be said to have been the shelter which it 
afforded to the first printers in Bologna, 
who were driven within its walls by an 
outbreak of the copyists who saw their 
occupation gone. The first book said 
to have been printed within the college, 
a manual on law, by Pedro, Bishop of 
Brescia, is still one of the treasures of the 
library. 

The establishment of the Spanish power 
in Italy necessarily gave the college a 
political complexion which was not favor- 
able to its best interests. The tendency 
to interfere in Italian politics very early 
showed itself. In 1511 the students joined 
the Spanish troops allied to Julius the 
Second in the attack upon Mirandola, and 
lost two killed and one prisoner. The 
French troops, who restored the Benti- 
voglio dynasty, lodged in the college, and, 
as usual, looted it. The Spanish War of 
Succession was the cause of a fresh series 
of troubles. In 1703 the Duke of Castigli- 
one was sheltered in the college during 
his negotiations with the prince of Miran- 
dola for the admission of French troops 
into his garrisons. The students seem 
warmly to have espoused the cause of 
Philip the Fifth; but in 1708 General 
Daun removed the Bourbon arms, and 
temporarily shut up the college, which he 
forced in 1709 to recognize Charles, though 
it does not appear to have resumed work 
till1715. Equally serious were the events 
of the wars which followed. In 1735 the 
Duke of Montemar took up his quarters 
in the college, which became a voluntary 
arsenal for munitions of war. In1743 the 
fellows gave up their rooms to wounded 
officers from the field of Campo Santo, 
and when the Austrians compelled the 
retreat of the Spanish troops on Naples, 
more than one hundred of these poor fel- 
lows were left in the town. These had 
recourse to the rector for means of es- 
cape; he collected barges which were 
professedly to be freighted with grain 
from the college estates, and shipped the 
officers down to Comacchio. 

That the college survived the French 
Revolution is perhaps the surest test of 
its vitality. After the establishment of 
the Cisalpine Republic it was deprived of 
many of its privileges, and probably only 
saved from extinction by the exertion of 
Talleyrand. It dragged out a precarious 
existence until 1812, when by Napoleon’s 
orders the agricultural property was con- 
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fiscated under pretence of debts due from 
the Spanish government. The furniture 
and the portraits of old members were 
sold. The latter must have been more 
interesting than artistically meritorious, 
for they were knocked down at an all- 
round price of two francs the dozen. At 
this period paintings by Raphael disap- 
peared from the college, and the great 
fresco representing the coronation of 
Charles the Fifth by Pope Clement was 
irretrievably ruined. The college was put 
up to auction, and, finding no purchaser, 
was converted into a workhouse. The 
library was fortunately saved by Mezzo- 
fanti, who secured it for the town, by 
which it was afterwards restored. On the 
return of peace the re-establishment of 
the college was made the subject of nego- 
tiations between the Papal, Austrian, and 
Spanish governments. The original es- 
tates were irrecoverable, but the college 
was endowed with lands of a correspond- 
ing value, situated chiefly in the march of 
Ancona. 

The ship had weathered the storm, but 
very nearly foundered in the calm which 
succeeded. In 1853 a royal ordinance 
deprived the college of its most cherished 
privilege, that the degrees taken at Bo- 
logna shou'd rank as those taken in the 
national universities. On the death of the 
rector in 1855 the dean, Don J. Maria 
Irazoqui, received, instead of a notifica- 
tion of the appointment of a successor, an 
order to deliver over to one Marliani the 
whole of the college property within the 
space of twenty-four hours. The dean 
foresaw that the transference of the prop- 
erty to a government commission was but 
a stepping-stone to the suppression of the 
college. There was apparently a project 
for transferring the revenues to the sup- 
port of a seminaryat Rome. Such action 
on the part of the Spanish government of 
those days would correspond to a scheme 
on the part of an English government for 
transferring collegiate revenues to the sup- 
port of technical education in the large 
towns. Practical utility would be urged 
in both cases. A somewhat later, but still 
more imbecile, idea was the conversion of 
the college into a school of art for Span- 
ish painters. Re-painting rather than 
painting would certainly have been the 
natural result of study in the Pinacotheca 
of Bologna. The dean, however, stood 
up manfully for the sacredness of the 
founder’s wishes, and for the cause of lib- 
eral education. The privileges and the 
prestige of five centuries could not be 
transferred to the growth of aday. “The 
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result,” he writes, “ would be the extinc- 
tion of a foundation which has produced 
men of such renown, with the object of 
creating another whose members would 
study with a view to successful competi- 
tion for ecclesiastical prizes rather than 
to eminence in research.” 

The gallant dean was no mere obstruc- 
tive; he was prepared with a new scheme 
better adapted to the exigencies of the 
day, and he won his cause, receiving for 
reward his appointment as rector. The 
last great danger which the college had to 
undergo was due to the establishment of 
the new kingdom of Italy. In 1861 the 
government decreed the sequestration of 
the college; its seals were put upon the 
doors of the bursary, and the rector was 
forbidden to interfere in the administra- 
tion of the revenues. Here again Irazo- 
qui was successful by means of timely 
appeal to the Spanish government. Nor 
was he forgetful of the interests of his 
colleagues. He made in 1875,an applica- 
tion for the increase of the fellows’ sti- 
pend. He represented that the sum of 
four hundred rea/s (about four pounds of 
our money) allowed under the statutes of 
1365 were quite inadequate to meet mod- 
ern necessities, and petitioned for its in- 
crease to three thousand vea/s (about thir- 
ty-two pounds). The stipends were raised, 
but not to this amount. It is doubtful 
if the revenues could have supported 
the charge, for the net income in 1873 
amounted to not more than thirty-five 
thousand one hundred and nineteen “re 
(about fourteen hundred and five pounds). 

This slight historical sketch will show 
that the Spanish College had a reason for 
its existence which was the cause of its 
vitality. Notwithstanding the great power 
of the University of Bologna, the college 
was not outgrown by, nor absorbed in, the 
university system, as has been usually the 
case on the Continent. The shocks which 
it has suffered have been purely the result 
of external political circumstances, arising 
mainly from the position held by the 
Spanish crown in Italy, which rather en- 
dangered than guaranteed its existence. 
The sole exception perhaps was the threat- 
ened government commission of 1855, 
which was the more dangerous because it 
was a self-conscious mania for reform, and 
a pedantic governmental fussiness which 
ten years previously had closed the career 
of the whole collegiate system in the 
mother country. 

If however what may be called the ex- 
ternal history of the college has its inter- 
est, its internal life as illustrated by its 
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statutes gives a far more vivid idea of 
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case however the college economically 


collegiate life in Italian or Spanish univer- | withdrew his fellowship and salary, giving 


sities. Every member of a university is 
of course aware that statutes may survive 
long after they have ceased to be opera- 
tive; yet it may safely be averred that in 
all cases there has been a time when they 
had a practical meaning. 

The earliest statutes were modified by 
several of the popes of the Renaissance ; 
some of those made in 1536 are still pre- 
served, though the complete scheme from 
which the following details have been ex- 
tracted belongs to 1648, and was the work 
of the protector, the Cardinal de la Cueva. 
In it, however, are imbedded a great 
portion of the earlier statutes, subject to 
modifications intended to meet the change 
of circumstances. The editor of Sepul- 
veda’s works states that the statutes 
framed by him in 1536 still for the most 
part ruled the college at the date of pub- 
lication in 1780. Moreover those of 1648 
closely resemble many collegiate statutes 
of the fifteenth century. The college 
now consisted of the rector, thirty-one 
members, and four chaplains. The rector 
must be in orders, at least twenty-five 
years old, and a member of at least two 
years’ standing. He was elected on May 
Ist, held office for one year and was not 
re-eligible. The method of election was 
that peculiar mixture of voting and lot 
well known in the Italian municipalities. 
The names of all members of over six 
months’ standing were inclosed in balls of 
wax and thrown into a basin of water. 
One of the chaplains, with his eyes care- 
fully shut, drew ten names, and out of 
these ten another chaplain then drew 
three. The members thus drawn were 
the electors, They were themselves inel- 
igible, were allowed to hold no communi- 
cation with the other members, nor to eat 
and drink until they had completed the 
election. If they agreed upon a candidate 
no more formalities were necessary; but 
if they could not decide between two or 
three candidates the basin was brought 
into play again, and the rector drawn by 
lot. Notwithstanding the obvious ele- 
ment of chance, the election was perhaps 
not more liable to accident than that of 
heads of colleges at the present day. A 
chaplain with his eyes shut will occasion- 
ally make as good a choice as a fellow 
with his eyes open. 

The rector once elected was a person of 
great importance during his year of office. 
Not only was he the second personage in 
the university, but he might be elected to 
the rectorship of the university, in which 
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| him oniy an allowance of wine. He exer- 
cised a general supervision over the dis- 
cipline and the estates of the college, and 
twice a year he was required by statute to 
inspect the fellows’ rooms. Young and 
inexperienced, however, as he must often 
have been, it was necessary to prevent 
negligence or favoritism by as severe and 
detailed a scale of penalties as that ap- 
plied to the other members of the college. 
He exercised jurisdiction —civil, crim- 
inal, and ecclesiastical —over all persons 
connected with the college ; but his action 
was checked by the direct intervention of 
the cardinal protector, and by the yearly 
visitation of the Archbishop of Bologna 
and the Abbot of St. Michele del Monte. 
His year of office did not count among the 
eight years of the tenure of his fellowship, 
and he received a salary of one hundred 
and fifty pounds Bolognese (a little more 
than six pounds of our own money). Of 
this, however, one-third was only paid on 
his vacating office in the event of good 
behavior, while two-thirds had to be spent 
in dress “for the credit of the college.” 
A survival of a similar idea may possibly 
be seen in the tall hat and black coat 
which the most light-hearted of laymen 
think it proper to adopt in England on 
election to the headship of a house. The 
rector held college meetings from time to 
time, but ordinary business was _trans- 
acted with the aid of a committee of four, 
who were annually elected by lot. An 
unpleasant part of his duties was the obli- 
gation to remain in Bologna in the case 
of plague. In this event two companions 
were chosen by lot, unless indeed two 
members volunteered. The same prac- 
tice prevailcd in Spain. Pedro Torres in 
his diary relating to Salamanca writes: 
“On July 6, 1507, the members of the col- 
lege drew lots for the plague.” 

Of the thirty-one members, ten were to 
be students in theology and twenty-one 
in law, medicine being now excluded. 
They must have studied at least four years 
in a Spanish university, and have taken or 
qualified for the degree of bachelor. If 
canonists they must have studied both 
canon and civil law, and if theologians, 
philosophy, theology, and grammar. No 
encouragement was given to those nerv- 
ous, uncomfortable students who are al- 
ways changing their minds and their 
schools. A member once elected must 
adhere to his faculty, though he might 
study other subjects in addition. The 
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and chapter of the dioceses with which 
the founder had been connected, while 
three presentations were reserved for 
founder’s kin. If there were not qualified 
members, or if the bishops failed to pre- 
sent and the college therefore declined in 
numbers, it was empowered to nominate 
irom other dioceses. 

All candidates must be at ieast twenty- 
one years of age, and must be of legiti- 
mate birth and Christians born and bred 
(Christianos zwiejos); there was to be no 
taint of Jewish or Moorish blood. This 
qualification existed in Sepulveda’s time, 
but it probably cated from the fanatical 
period of Ferdinand and Isabella. At 
Siguenza, the “new Christians ” were ex- 
pelled in 1497. The riches of the father 
did not disqualify, but a limitation was 
placed on the private income of the can- 
didate. Members of religious orders 
were not admitted as candidates, nor those 
suffering from infectious diseases or other 
inconvenient complaints. Nor might a 
candidate be married, nor have been a 
servant at another college, nor must he 
have a father, brother, uncle, or nephew in 
the college. 

The candidate was expected to reside 
in Bologna for thirty days, was then sub- 
jected to an examination in viva voce, and 
finally to the ballot. It appears doubtful 
if the college often or ever reached the 
full numbers of the foundation, and this 
perhaps is not surprising. Thirty days’ 
previous acquaintance, an examination in 
viva voce, and the use of the ballot, might 
keep down the number of fellows in many 
a college — to say nothing of the previous 
qualification of Christiano viejo. 

Once admitted the young fellow fared 
well. The complaints which Londoners 
make as to the sleeping accommodation 
of an Oxford college would have been 
hypercritical. The beds of the Spanish 
College were required to have the normal 
number of legs, two woollen mattresses, 
one of straw or feathers, a pillow equally 
well stuffed, two blankets, and four sheets. 
The sheets were to be washed at least 
once a month under penalty of a fine of 
five soldi (twopence halfpenny). Besides 
this, the furniture consisted of a chest 
with lock and key, a copy of the statutes, 
presses for clothes and books, a reading- 
desk, and other tables necessary for study. 

The diet may be regarded as monot- 
onous. It consisted of soup, the quality 


of which was to be regulated by the rector, 
two pounds of veal, which on fast-days 
was to be replaced by fish and eggs, and 
dessert to the value of five soldi. 


There 
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were only two meals a day. If a student 
for devotional reasons wished to fast he 
was allowed the full commons for the day 
at breakfast. On feast-days an addition 
was made to the fare of half a fowl or 
pigeon, or a capon from the college es- 
tates. No private delicacies were allowed 
to be brought into hall, nor was eating or 
drinking permitted in private rooms ex- 
cept when strangers were invited to dine 
by the members with the rector’s permis- 
sion. 

Strict regulations were made as to be- 
havior and dress when the members of the 
college left its walls. During the hours 
of lecture they must only use the streets 
leading direct tothe schools. No member 
was allowed to go out without a compan- 
ion; but a senior might always call upon 
a junior to accompany him on his walk, 
and a severe penalty was attached to re- 
fusal on the part of the unfortunate junior. 
The dress consisted of a black gown 
reaching to the heels, with sleeves and a 
wide collar, and a deca of purple cloth. 
The latter was a kind of hood, which how- 
ever fell over the shoulder and chest. In 
Spain its various colors distinguished one 
college from another. The Spanish siu- 
dents at Bologna also wore the woollen 
scapular, which the Italians had discarded 
“as an uncomfortable and useless encum- 
brance.” The modern undergraduate who 
abhors the use of academicals would en- 
dorse Sepulveda’s criticism on the conser- 
vatism of the college dons. ‘“ This, if I 
may say what I think, is a nuisance with 
which we might well dispense, as being 
both inconvenient and undignified. We 
should indeed have done so long ago, but 
for the obstinate opposition of certain 
conservative bores.” Boots and stockings 
must be black, and the headdress was to 
be a decent sombrero adorned only with a 
twisted cord. Inside the walls the black 
gown of the college was to be worn, and 
no light suits were allowed in chapel. Two 
gowns of black cloth and two purple hoods 
were given by the college to each fellow in 
the course of his eight years’ residence. 
The rector only was allowed to array him- 
self on public occasions in expensive silk 
or cloth cassock and gown, and, contrary 
to present etiquette at Oxford. pictures 
represent him as wearing elaborate gloves. 
In Spain at Alcala the presentation of 
gloves formed a part of the ceremony on 
taking the doctor’s degree, a custom which 
has descended to the modern University 
of Madrid. Statutes upon dress are noto- 
riously the hardest to observe ; and as at 
Oxford the black or subfusc raiment is 























not invariably worn, and as undergradu- 
ates may be seen in the streets without 
cap or gown, so at Bologna, at asomewhat 
later date than these statutes, we are told 
that the students of the Spanish College 
were in the habit of dressing @ da Fran- 
cesca. At the present day apparently it is 
only the rector who even possesses a gown, 
and the dress of the students is unex- 
ceptionably modern, and eminently non- 
academic. Ifthe stranger is anxious as 
to the costumes of the old Spanish uni- 
versity, he will most easily find these at 
Coimbra. Great attention was naturally 
paid to the religious needs of the college. 
The chaplains were not members of the 
Corporation, and they had no right of at- 
tendance at college meetings; but they 
lived in common with the fellows, and like 
them had their commons and their allow- 
ance of oil and candles for midnight study. 
They were permitted to study theology or 
canon law, but were not allowed to hold 
any office which might clash with these 
duties. If they took their degrees the 
college allowed them four pounds Bo- 
lognese (about three shillings and four- 
pence) for purposes of entertainment. 
Chapel was compulsory twice a day, but 
attendance was rewarded by four pounds 
(Bolognese) a year, while absence was 
punished by deprivation of battels. On 
feast-days, if a member was late for mass 
he lost his wine for breakfast, and if he 
was not in before the gospel he sacrificed 
his portion of fowl. Under pain of expul- 
sion the members were obliged to confess 
at Christmas, Easter, and the Assumption 
of the Virgin, and the rector also on All 
Saints’ day. 

Study was not necessarily very severe. 
Each student must devote one or two 
hours a day to his faculty either in his 
own room or in the library. It was the 
business of the visitor to ascertain that 
each student gave satisfactory proof of his 
year’s work. Every Saturday evening 
there was a debate, in which each member 
in order of seniority had to maintain three 
conclusions on subjects connected with 
his faculty. These were posted on the 
hall-door the previous evening. The argu- 
ment was opened by the youngest member, 
and the rector had the duty of directing 
the debate and of summing up. A strong 
feeling of esprit de corps existed in the 
college, and every precaution was taken 
that it should not be disgraced by the 
idleness or stupidity of its members. No 
fellow might read his exercise for his de- 
gree in public, until it had been previ- 
ously heard in college and received a 
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majority of votes. A member might read 
a paper in the chapel, which was open to 
the public, but only after it had received 
the sanction of his companions. So, too, 
with due license from the college, he 
might give lectures within or without its 
walls, If any fellow sought a post or a 
chair in the university, all members of the 
college were bound to help him. 

The fellows probably worked hard, for 
there was little else todo. Brutal athleti- 
cism was conspicuous by its absence. 
The occasional mention of stables is not 
sufficient warrant for the existence of 
hunting, or possibly even of riding men. 
They were probably intended for the cart- 
horses or oxen from the estates, and for 
the bailiff’s mules. But, as a great treat, 
a game of ball might be played on feast- 
days after dinner, but only with modera- 
tion and for a limited time. For this 
purpose there was a court behind the 
chapel, and the game was probably that 
of padlone,a kind of tennis which is still 
played by professionals at Bologna. Cards 
and dice were absolutely prohibited, ex- 
cept between Christmas and Easter, when 
they might be played under rectorial 
supervision and in the rectorial reception- 
room. But strangers were strictly ex- 
cluded from all these unseemly pastimes. 
Nor was music regarded with any great 
favor, though a fellow was allowed to sing 
or play in his rooms if he could do so 
without disturbing his colleagues or the 
neighbors. Strict rules were made against 
masquerading and dancing; the dances 
prohibited must have been of what is 
popularly known as a Spurgeonic charac- 
ter. The general discipline was strict. 
Blasphemy, bad language, fighting, or 
quarrelling were severely punished. Theft 
was treated with comparative leniency. 
No ladies were admitted, even under pre- 
tence of attending service, or visiting the 
chapel. The rector however might give 
leave for the admission of a mother or 
sister. or any female relation to whom no 
suspicion could possibly attach. After 
lock-up, the gate could only be opened by 
express permission of the rector. But 
young men are alike at all times, and it 
was found necessary to inflict severe pen- 
alties on those who climbed over walls, or 
got out and in by windows. The walls of 
the college were high, and the benighted 
Spaniard had not the advantages offered 
by the top of a hansom cab; but doubtless 
even in those days a convenient police- 
man was willing to give “a leg up” for a 
consideration. The substantial Spanish 
or Italian veja must, however, bave been 
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much less easily removable than the En- 
glish window-bar. 

The scale of punishments was very pre- 
cise. For ordinary breaches of discipline 
the sound principle was adopted that the 
heart is most easily touched through the 
stomach, and the deprivation of part or all 
of the day’s commons was the usual form of 
punishment, even for the chaplains. But 
pecuniary fines were also frequently im- 
posed; and for severer offences members 
might be locked up in their rooms or even 
in prison, rusticated for a period, or ex- 
pelled. 

The regulations respecting the property 
of the college were admirable. Within 
ten months of admission every member 
must make himself acquainted with its 
property within the walls of Bologna, and 
within two years he must visit all the agri- 
cultural estates. But no fellow was allowed 
to pay such visits unless accompanied by 
the proper authorities. Unauthorized jun- 
ior fellows of an English college have 
been known to create a panic among the 
tenants by making amateur proposals for 
a peasant tenantry. The danger at Bo- 
logna was of a more practical character. 
The authorities feared that the needy fel- 
low might take a holiday at the expense 
of the college. Twice a year the rector 
and the councillors went on progress 
round the estates, and six times a year the 
whole college had a picnic, for which 
double commons were allowed. The rec- 
tor had, as has been seen, the general 
supervision of the estates, but the bursar 
(economo) was a great personage. The 
members had formerly managed the es- 
tates, but their competence had not been 
remarkable, and under the statutes of 1648, 
the cardinal protector nominated a Span- 
ish or Italian bursar, not a member of the 
college, but a man with a practical knowl- 
edge of agriculture and agricultural con- 
tracts. He held office for three years, but 
might be reappointed. He had the let- 
ting of the farms by public auction. He 
collected the rents, which might be paid 
in money if it were considered advan- 
tageous, provided that sufficient wine 
and grain were reserved for the use of 
the college. He was personally present 
on the estates at sowing-time and at har- 
vest. He saw that the land was properly 
manured, and that the conditions of the 
leases were kept with regard to rotation of 
crops and cutting of timber. The super- 


vision of repairs was also one of his func- 
tions, though he was limited in the amount 
which he could spend without the leave of 
a college meeting. 


He was also domestic 
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bursar. He must see that the meat bought 
was of good quality and weight, and he 
must buy at advantage and with ready 
money. All salaries were paid by him, and 
he was obliged to keep an inventory of 
furniture, and proper books of account, 
which were annually presented to the car- 
dinal protector; moreover he was audited 
every three months by the rector. A book 
containing a list of the estates and their 
rents was kept in the library, so that all 
the members might have an opporturit 
of inspecting it. The debtors of the col- 
lege paid money not to the bursar, but to 
the Monte di Pieta, or other safe depos- 
itory. On this the bursar drew by means 
of a cheque signed by the rector; but if 
the amount exceeded two hundred pounds 
(Bolognese), the councillors must also 
sign. Noalienation of the college estates 
or of its books was permitted, though the 
outlying properties might be exchanged 
with the consent of the cardinal protector. 
More prudent than recent university com- 
missions the statutes provided not only for 
growth of income but for its possible 
diminution. Extra table allowances were 
first to be sacrificed, and then the stipends 
of the rector, officers, and fellows of the 
college were to be diminished. In case 
of increase of value the unearned incre- 
ment was to be invested in land, and half 
the proceeds to be given to poor “ unat- 
tached ” Spanish students in Bologna. 

All important transactions concerning 
the estates had to be signed by each mem- 
ber of the college, as being a co-proprie- 
tor. The seal and valuable documents 
were kept in a chest in the chapel, of 
which the rector and each of the council- 
lors had a key; but the chest could only 
be opened by the five keys at once. All 
documents were to be copied, and negli- 
gence with regard to them was visited by 
severe penalties. 

I-qual precautions were taken with re- 
gard to the library. ‘The catalogue was 
to be carefully kept. No b6ok was to be 
taken out under pain of excommunication, 
and if a book were thus lost its value was 
to be replaced, and meanwhile the loser 
forfeited his commons and his salary, and 
was expeiled if he failed to indemnify the 
college. Readers were directed to handle 
books carefully, not to leave them lying 
open, and the last man in the library was 
to shut the door under penalty of a fine. 
It is obvious on which side the Cardinal 
de la Cueva’s vote would have been 
counted in the debate on lending books 
from the Bodleian Library. 

The rest of the establishment consisted 




















of a bailiff, to assist the rector and bursar 
in the management of the estates, a skil- 
ful cook and under-cook, a manciple, four 
servants, and a porter. The manciple was 
responsible for the marketing ; the porter 
might be an old man, and his chief func- 
tion was to keep out of the college the 
boys who used to pester the students on 
their return home. Of the servants, one 
waited on the rector, two on the fellows, 
while the fourth cleaned the stairs and 
public rooms. Attached to the college 
were a doctor, a surgeon, a notary, and an 
advocate, who were usually paid in kind 
by grain and grapes. A barber and a 
washerwoman also attended weekly. 

Such were the statutes which in the 
main governed the foundation until the 
new scheme of 1876 came into force. In 
1757-8 however an important change was 
made in the position of the rector, who, in 
consequence of an unseemly dispute on 
the election, was henceforth nominated 
by the crown from among past or present 
members of the college, while the office 
became more or less a permanent appoint- 
ment. 

Under the scheme of 1876, the college 
was to consist of a rector, two chaplains, 
eight fellows, a contador and an economo 
(senior and junior bursar), The rector is 
appointed by the crown. He must have 
resided at least three years in the college, 
must be over twenty-eight years of age 
and under forty-five. Married heads of 
houses are not regarded with favor. For 
the rectorship, a bachelor or widower 
without children is preferred; at all events, 
if the rector is married his family is not 
allowed to live in the college. As of old, 
he has the general superintendence of the 
property and of discipline. It is inter- 
esting to find that the penalties contem- 
plated by the new statutes consist usually 
of “ gating.” 

The fellows must be of legitimate 
birth, between eighteen and twenty-four 
years of age, and they must have taken the 
degree of bachelor. They receive free 
board, lodging, service, and medical at- 
tendance, and an income of five hundred 
/ire(twenty pounds sterling), while the col- 
lege now defrays the expenses of matricu- 
lation. Thenewstatutes still regard them 
as heirs of the founder. They take for- 
mal possession of the property of the 
college in the presence of a notary, and 
their signatures are required in any impor- 
tant transactions connected with it. There 
are few detailed clauses as to study and 
discipline. A thesis has to be written 
once a year, which should be forwarded to 
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the secretary of state. Of the eight fel- 
lows, the Archbishop of Toledo was to 
nominate two, who were to devote them- 
selves to theology or canon law. Two 
students of jurisprudence were to be ap- 
pointed by the rector of the Central Uni- 
versity of Spain; two nominations fell to 
the secretary of state, one to the rector 
of the Spanish College, and one to the 
family of the founder. Members appointed 
by the secretary of state are expected to 
study diplomacy, while one at least of the 
remaining two should devote himself to 
scientitic agriculture. A ninth place was 
open to any candidate of the founder’s 
family who was otherwise qualified. The 
statutable numbers however have never 
been kept up. In 1797, there were ten 
fellows. In 1874 there were four, exclu- 
sive of the rector. Atthe time of my visit 
there were apparently five, and of the two 
with whom I had the pleasure of making 
acquaintance, one was ftudying for the 
diplomatic career, the other was working 
at natural science. Their opinion was 
that their own country offered an equally 
good education in law, but that the nat- 
ural-science school of Bologna was far 
superior. Regulations appear to have 
been relaxed ever since the last statutes, 
under which there was a resident chaplain 
who said mass daily, though attendance 
at chapel was only compulsory on feast- 
days. The resident chaplain and the 
daily service have disappeared. The stern 
old regulations as to the admission of 
ladies have become a dead letter. It is 
doubtful indeed whether the authorities 
have risen to the pitch of liberality at- 
tained elsewhere, and that the fair artistes 
of the Bologna theatres are permitted to 
grace by their presence the services on 
Sunday evening ; butat all events English 
ladies are allowed to enter under pretence 
of visiting the chapel, even without the 
special license of the rector. It is possi- 
ble that they may be classed among “ those 
female relatives, to whom no suspicion 
can possibly attach.” 

Notwithstanding such modifications, no 
institution perhaps of such an age has in 
the main followed so closely in the lines 
laid by its founder. Any divergence has 
been rather in the direction of quantity 
than of quality. The Spanish College has 
retained to a remarkable degree its na- 
tional exclusiveness, survivals of which 
still linger in the form of provincialism in 
the English universities, sometimes ac- 
counting for the traditional enmities of 
certain colleges, the origin of which has 
been long forgotten. It shares, too, with 
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the English colleges the very great merit 
of providing a common society for men 
whose studies lie in opposite directions ; 
whereas, on the Continent, most of the 
modern so-called colleges, the clubs, and 
the seminaries are based on the narrow 
principle that birds of a faculty should flock 
together. Small as the Spanish College is, 
and narrow as is its sphere of action, it is 
yet a living protest against the principle 
which is almost universal upon the Conti- 
nent, and which is rapidly infecting En- 
gland, that education consists solely in 
the acquisition of kaowledge. For this, 
and for other reasons, let us hope that it 
may live long. E, ARMSTRONG. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
HOME RULE IN THE WESTERN 
PYRENEES. 

On both slopes of the Pyrenees there 
have existed for many centuries various 
little states and communities which pre- 
served a self-government, an autonomy, 
and a practical republicanism under the 
absolute rule of the most despotic kings 
of France and Spain. Some of these 


communities had been anciently constitu- 


tional kingdoms, which, when united to 
the crown of either power, had toa greater 
or less degree preserved their constitu- 
tional rule. Such especially were the 
kingdoms of Navarre, both in Spain and 
France, and in a less degree Aragon and 
Catalonia in Spain, and Béarn, as distinct 
from Basse Navarre, in France. In addi- 
tion to the above there are, in Spain, the 
Basque provinces, Guipuzcoa, Alava, and 
Biscay, differing in language and customs 
from the rest of Spain, whose union with 
the throne was of the loosest character, 
and who, as an American war correspond- 
ent truly observed, remained “ republicans 
even when fighting for the divine right 
of kings.” But besides these larger 
communities, sometimes as subdivisions 
within them, sometimes apart by them- 
selves, were several minor states, such as 
those of the French Pays Basque, the 


Vallée d’Aspe, and others, which equaily | 
enjoyed home rule and a very large meas- | 
ure of self-government, and which were | 
not amenable either to the civil or crimi- | 


nal, the economical or commercial laws, 
which governed the rest cf the kingdom. 


only, we shall not treat of Catalonia or of 
Aragon. We shall leave on one side the 
ancient kingdom of Béarn, and the so- 





| served. 
Dealing with the western Pyrenees | 


| valley. 
| out of the valley only at the last extrem- 
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called republic of Andorra; we shall 
speak only of the Spanish Basque prov- 
inces, of Spanish Navarre, of the French 
Pays Basque, with its three divisions, the 
Labourd, Basse Navarre, and La Soule, 
and the Vallée d’Aspe, with the various 
sub-communities included within these 
geographical limits, a space of about sev- 
enty miles east and west of the extreme 
south-eastern corner of the Bay of Biscay. 
Here we find existing for centuries exam- 
ples of a very varied kind of home rule, 
autonomy, and self-government, most of 
which came to an end at the great French 
Revolution, but some of which have lasted 
down even to our own day, and still pre- 
serve some vestiges of their ancient inde- 
pendence. In the course of our review of 
them we shall see how wise and liberal 
in many respects were the principles of 
this self-government compared with those 
which directed the blundering and des- 
potic rule of the parent States. 

Perhaps the simplest way to bring the 
matter clearly before the reader will be to 
take in order some of the chief functions 
of government, and to show how each of 
these was performed by the several com- 
munities, and with what complete inde- 
pendence of the action of the parent State. 

Take first of all the right of levying 
troops and of directing the armed force of 
the community. The kings of Spain had 
not the slightest power of levying troops 
in the Spanish Basque provinces. The 
provinces were bound to raise and main- 
tain troops for the defence of their own 
frontiers; but these troops could not be 
led beyond the limits of the provinces — 
a border rigorously defined — without an 
advance of three months’ payment, or a 
sufficient guarantee for it. The troops 
could be officered only by natives of the 
provinces, appointed by them. In Span- 
ish Navarre the conditions were much the 
same. The Labourd, that district of the 
French Pays Basque which lies nearesi to 
the sea, was only bound to keep up a corps 
of one thousand men for the defence of 
the frontier; these were levied and the 
officers nominated by the mayor and mu- 
nicipality (jurats) of each parish or com- 
mune. The interference of the governor 
and of the royal power was restricted to a 
recommendation that the fittest men should 
be selected, and the officers chosen, if 
possible, from those who had already 
In the Vallée d’Aspe the mayors 
and jurats levied a corps for the defence 
of the frontier and for the police of the 
This corps could be summoned 
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ity. If at any time the sovereign came 
into the valley they were to be his body- 
guard. They were also entrusted with 
the keeping of the two forts of the Porta- 
let and St. Julian. No other soldiers 
might be lodged in the valley. Analogous 
rights were possessed by Basse Navarre 
and La Soule. All the inhabitants of all 
these communities had the right of chasse, 
and of carrying arms night and day for 
their own defence. 

A corollary to this right of maintaining 
an armed force is that of declaring war 
and of making treaties of peace. This 
was largely used by the Spanish Basque 
provinces, quite independently of the 
crown of Spain. Several treaties thus 
made of the separate provinces with En- 
gland will be found in Rymer’s “ Foedera,” 
and for Guipuzcoa are more conveniently 
collected in a small volume by Sr. Goro- 
sabel, entitled “ Memoria sobre las guer- 
ras y tratados de Guipuzcoa con Ingla- 
tierra en los Siglos XIV. y XV.” (Tolosa, 
1865). Even in the Treaty of Utrecht, 
July 13, 1713, an exception was made 
“for the ports of Guipuzcoa and Biscay, 
and others not subject to the laws of Cas- 
tile;” also the rights of the Basques and 
others in the Newfoundland fishery were 
reserved. “In the eighteenth century 
treaties of peace were made between the 
Labourd and Guipuzcoa and Biscay with 
absolute independence of the kingdoms 
of Castile and Aragon, which continued 
the war as if those provinces did not be- 
long to the crown of Spain.” * This is 
only one of many treaties made between 
the Labourd and its towns, and the towns 
and provinces of the Spanish coast, quite 
independently of and with provisions often 
at variance with the general interests (as 
then supposed) of both France and Spain. 
Not only all these little states, but even 
separate towns, villages, and parishes, had 
a power of making special treaties and 
conventions with their neighbors on either 
side of the frontier; and these treaties, 
by the terms of which one little commu- 
nity sometimes paid tribute to another, 
have been religiously observed for a 
longer time than almost any:-European or 
international treaty. Thus one little val- 
ley of Baretous in France has paid to the 
valley of Roncal, in Spanish Navarre, a 
yearly tribute of three heifers from the 
thirteenth century down to the present 
day. The Vallée d’Aspe paid a tribute 
to the Lavedan from some unknown date 

* Historia de la Legislacion, etc., de Espana, par A. 


Marichalar y C. Manrique. Vol. ii., p. 265. Madrid, 
1868, 
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before 1398 down to 1789. To this day 
the faceries, or conventions as to the use 
of the mountain pastures, are maintained 
between some of the parishes on either 
side of the frontier ; and the conditions of 
these faceries or facerias are often deter- 
mined in little parliaments with all the 
forms of larger States; thus those of the 
Baztan commence with a preamble recit- 
ing the place of meeting, the presidency, 
and the names of all the deputies of the 
fourteen villages which compose the val- 
ley. In a note attached to one of them, 
dated 1800, we find this statement, which 
gives a fair idea of the exercise of this 
particular portion of the home rule. 
“The faceries have been from all time 
regarded as sacred transactions, which no 
authority whatever has the power to touch, 
not even the transacting parties, except 
by a free, reciprocal, spontaneous conven- 
tion of both parties, as is seen by the 
tenor of them. 

“It is in making and maintaining these 
faceries that the inhabitants of the com- 
munes exercise their legitimate sovereign- 
ty, an exercise which does not prejudice 
the sovereign rights of the respective 
monarchs, whose general and special in- 
terests are not injured thereby, nor even 
those of the contracting communities. 
These faceries are, however, under the 
paternal surveillance of the sovereigns, 
who do not fail to pay a scrupulous atten- 
tion to the sacred rights of their children ; 
thus when a community fails in observing 
any clause of the faceries, its mayor or 
alcalde, or substitute, can be summoned 
indifferently before a civil or criminal 
tribunal.” * The legal authorization of 
this right in France seems to be contained 
in the final clauses of the “ Coutumes de 
Labourd,” though the faceries are by no 
means confined to the Labourd. 


“7. 


“The parishioners of each parish of 
this country of Labourd may assemble 
together to treat of their common wants, 
and of those of the parish whenever there 
is need; and they can make and ordain 
among themselves particular statutes and 
ordinances, in order to maintain and guard 
their communal lands (Joscages, Padotiens, 
et pdturages), and this according to the 
law commonly called the Law of St. Ben- 
edict, and also to treat of all other matters, 
to their common profit and to that of the 
said parish. 

* These faceries or facerias are in MSS. in the 
archives of Sare, dating from 1748 downwards; they 


refer to older ones, and are often in duplicate, ia 
| Spanish and French. 
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“ Vv. 


“Which these parishioners are bound 
to keep and observe, provided always that 
there be nothing in those statutes and 
ordinances contrary to the common good, 
nor to the prejudice of the king and of his 
rights.” * 


The power of legislation resided in as- 
semblies of deputies freely elected by the 
inhabitants of each of these communities. 
Each of the Basque provinces had its 
separate and general juntas. Spanish 
Navarre had its Cortés, the Labourd its 
Bilzaar, Basse Navarre its Assemblée, and 
the Vallée d’Aspe its Tilhabét. All these 
(and many minor examples might be added, 
such as the valleys of Roncal, the Baztan, 
Las Cinco Villas, etc.) had full power of 
legislating for their several communities. 
To all of them the election of deputies 
was perfectly free and unrestricted. But 
the modes of election were most various. 
The only thing universally guarded against 
was the interference in them of the royal 
officers of either France or Spain. The 
right of voting at the elections belonged 
either to the freeholders (vecinos, voisins) 
or to all the inhabitants. We cannot here 
enumerate the very various methods of 
election which the several communities 
adopted in their endeavors to secure free- 
dom from any corrupting influence. In 
some, universal suffrage by ballot was 
the rule; in others, a certain number of 
electors were chosen by lot (usually by 
drawing a certain number of colored beans 
from a bag of white ones) either to be 
deputies themselves or to nominate the 
deputies ; in others, the outgoing deputies 
nominated their successors under certain 
restrictions. But all these various modes 
show how intense was the anxiety to guard 
against corruption of any kind, and the 
jealousy of any interference of either the 
royal or the State officers. 

The deliberations of these assemblies, 
under whatever name they met, were 
entirely free. And these communities 
thoroughly understood that this freedom 
depended on keeping the power of the 
purse. The Basque communities secured 
this by a simple but effective method. 
The crown had no power to levy any tax 
or contribution whatever in the provinces ; 
whatever was granted by the juntas was 
granted as a voluntary gift; and this gift 
or grant was always the last vote proposed, 
and this vote was never put until all other 

* Les Coutumes générales gardées et observées en 


Pais et Baillage de Labourd. Bordeaux, 1760, and in 
many previous editions, 
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business had been satisfactorily concluded, 
and al! grievances or encroachments of 
the royal power had been redressed. 
Hence it is that the proceedings of the 
Cortes of Navarre bear the singular title 
“ Quaderno de las leyes y agravios repara- 
dos,” “Register of the laws and griev- 
ances redressed at the request of the 
Cortes.” As a further precaution against 
royal or ecclesiastical encroachment on 
their liberties, the Basques forbade the 
election of any priest or lawyer to be dep- 
uty. They had learned from history, they 
say, that the tools of despotism usually 
came from these two classes. One lawyer, 
letrado, sat in the juntas asa consulting 
authority on legal points, but without 
vote, and no other member of the profes- 
sions was allowed even to enter the town 
where the junta was held during the ses- 
sions. 

How opposite the legislation of these 
assemblies sometimes was to that of the 
parent kingdom may be seen by a few 
instances. As is well known, the com- 
mercial policy of France and Spain was 
one of restriction, of monopoly, and of 
excessive duties. In the Basque prov- 
inces there was complete free trade; the 
customs frontier of Spain began at the 
Ebro. Trade between the Labourd and 
Spain was also entirely free for all articles 
required for the consumption of the coun- 
try. So too with Basse Navarre and La 
Soule. The Vallée d’Aspe was exempt 
from all subsidies, gade//es, and imposts, 
from all taxes on sales, on land, and on 
successions. The collection of the saz/le 
was made by the valley itself, and paid in 
alump sum. This, too, was the case with 
the Labourd. The taxes and contribu- 
tions of each parish were paid by its muni- 
cipality, and, in general, wholly from the 
revenues of the collective communal prop- 
erty, without weighing on individuals at 
all. The Tiers Etat, in their instructions 
to their deputies to the States-General of 
1789, assert : “ That the contingent of the 
country to the subsidies of the State had 
been limited down to the middle of the 
last century, to an annual contribution of 
two hundred and fifty-three livres, called 
a subvention ; that since then this annual 
contribution had been raised to more than 
sixty thousand livres, including the former 
sum.” * Still they sought for no interfer- 
ence with their own manner of levying 
and paying these taxes. “2. With regard 
to the manner of contributing to the taxes, 


* Cahier des Vceux et Instructions des Basques- 





Frangais, for their deputies to the States-General of 
| 1789 (reprint 1874), pp. 14-28. 
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and of managing by themselves the inter- 
nal administration of their respective com- 
munities, the inhabitants of the Tiers Etat 
du Labourd (s/c) demand that their partic- 
ular constitution, assigned to them by the 
decrees of the Council of 3 June, 1660, 10 
February, 1688, 17 July, 1769, and 1 May, 
1772, should be preserved tothem. They 


find themselves very well off under this 
régime ; they would be afraid to change 


it 

This power over the public purse, and 
the freedom of local legislation on this 
point, is so important a matter that I may 
be allowed to mention two or three in- 
stances of it. We are all sufficiently 
familiar with the double aspect of the 
excise on alcoholic liquors, in its econom- 
ical and moral aspects. The question of 
permissive bills is still undecided among 
us. In 1757 the Cortes of Navarre, “ con- 
sidering that men who are addicted to the 
vice of using aguardiente and other ardent 
liquors die, some in the flower of their age, 
and others become wholly useless and “of 
no profit for work, whence flow many and 
great offences against God, and no little 
disservice to the king,” * therefore forbid 
the sale of such liquors in detail, except 
by apothecaries after the prescription of 
a physician. The king assents to this 
law, in spite of its detriment to the reve- 
nues or the farmers of the excise. But in 
1776 the Cortes, having found it com- 
pletely inoperative, asks for its repeal, to 
which the king equally assents. The 
Basques are an exceedingly religious peo- 
ple, and are devoted Roman Catholics, 
but they never allowed the slightest en- 
croachment of the clergy in civil or polit- 
ical matters. Even the patronage of the 
Church was wholly in lay hands, and often 
by popular election. An instance of this 
occurs in the Cortes of 1757. The gov- 
ernor and the Bishop of Pampeluna, fol- 
lowing the precedent of the Bishops of 
Salamanca, Avila, Cadiz, Granada, Va- 
lencia, and other dioceses, had by a 
carta-orden forbidden the acting of plays 
(comédias) in Pampeluna. Against this 
the Cortes protest, as infringing on their 
privileges. The obnoxious order is forth- 
with annulled, and the decree is signed by 
the governor himself. “ We give ‘for nuil 
and nothing the carta-orden which you 
mention, and we will that it has no conse- 
quence, and that it does not prejudice your 
fueros and laws, but that these be ob- 
served according to their substance and 


* Quaderno de las leyes, etc, de 1757. Ley xxxv. 
Ppp. 109-710. Repealed by Ley xxxi. of 1766. 
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tenor.”* As to the action of the separate 
parishes, we have an amusing instance in 
the case of the French frontier parish of 
Sare. The privileges and fueros date 
long before the discovery of America, con- 
sequently there could be no mention of 
tobacco in them. Taking advantage of 
this, the crown, in 1770, extended the 
farming of the monopoly of tobacco over 
the Labourd as well as over the rest of 
France. The mayor and principal inhab- 
itants of Sare meet this by a proclamation 
forbidding any inhabitant to lodge any 
royal excise officer, and if already in the 
parish to expel them within three days, 
under penalty of a fine of thirty livres. 
The crown had its way in 1773, but only 
on reiterating the freedom of trade in all 
other commodities.t 

As to criminal law and police. No law 
of Spain, or royal order of any kind, had 
any currency or force in the Basque prov- 
inces until accepted or viséed by the 
juntas; no royal police officer could en- 
force such a law, and if he attempted to 
do it with violence he might be, or rather 
was ordered to be, resisted, or even killed, 
with impunity. So with the Labourd, the 
Basse Navarre, and the Vallée d’Aspe. 
In each ihe ordinary criminal police and 
justice was entrusted to the inhabitants 
themselves in the first instance, except in 
specified cases of treason. In Spanish 
Navarre the old style was still maintained 
in the Cortes and on the coins still struck 
in the province. Ferdinand VI. and VII. 
of Spain are Ferdinand III. and IV. of 
Navarre; Carlos III. and IV, of Spain 
are VI. and VII. of Navarre. 

Space utterly fails me to go into the 
diverse civil legislation of the commu- 
nities concerning property, marriage, in- 
heritance, succession, etc. These are all 
treated of in the separate fucros, fors, 
coutumes, etc., of the separate districts. 
In their briefest form they embrace many 
volumes, and almost a library of commen- 
taries have been written upon them. 
They differed from each other and from 
the general law of both France and Spain. 

These communities were often not only 
actually but nominally republics. Just as 
the old cévitates and municipfia of these 
very countries termed themselves vespudb- 
/ice under the Roman Empire,f so these 
communities called themselves by (or per- 
haps continued) the same designation un- 


* Ley xxvii., p. 69. 

+ MS. and printed decree in the archives of Sare. 

+ Hubner’s Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, pas- 
sim. Vol ii. for Spain. Inscriptions and early charters 
of most of the towns of the south of France. 
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der the kings of France and Spain. Biscay 
calls itself a repudlica in the Capitulado 
of Chincilla, in 1491, and is so called in 
a royal decree of 1638. Larramendi, the 
Jesuit, writing the “ Cerografia” of Gui- 
puzcoa in 1757, sp2aks of the province as 
a “republica,” and of its several commu- 
nities as “republicas.” The word “re- 
publica” is constantly used in the same 
way in the Cortes of Navarre, both by the 
representatives and by the king. In the 
Labourd, the faceries before alluded to 
are often made between two “ republics ” 
— between Vera and Sare, 1762 and 1782; 
Echalar and Sare, 1782 — “ ambas repub- 
licas.” The little district of Ostaberet, in 
Basse Navarre, calls itself a republic, 24 
March, 1598. In the Declaration of the 
Liberties of the Vallée d’Aspe, in 1692, 
the valley is declared to have been an- 
ciently a republic and to have surrendered 
none of its rights. To go fora momenta 
few miles beyond our eastward limits, St. 
Savin and Cauterets speak of themselves 
as a republic in the fourteenth century. 
But, it may be asked, had these commu- 
nities consciousness of their position? 
They had the fullest consciousness of it, 
and the greatest pride in it. Every au- 
thentic document of their history proves 
this. Owing to fatal blundering and mis- 


conception on the part of the Spanish 
Liberals, the Basques have had twice to 
fight for their fueros, and succumbed only 
when successful resistance was no longer 


possible. The cadéers of instructions 
which the French Basques gave to their 
deputies to the States-General of 1789 sus- 
tain this view. I have seen a volume of 
the privileges of the Vallée d’Aspe, which 
belonged to the last jurat of Accous, an- 
notated by himself, and showing the pride 
he felt in these institutions, and his full 
appreciation of the value of them. In the 
most remote villages I have seen docu- 
ments of the sixteenth century referring 
to the careful custody of the charters. 
The boast of all the Basques, that they 
were noble, means simply this, that they 
were free from every servitude and every 
form of arbitrary taxation which fell on 
the commoners of other parts of France 
and Spain. Among all the older men of 
the last generation with whom I have con- 
versed the memory of this kind of repub- 
licanism was vivid. It is dying out only 
in the youth of the present generation. 


The men of Basse Navarre consistently | 
refused to send deputies to the Assembiies | 


of the Tiers Etat in France, for fear of 
assimilating their own constitution to that 
of the rest of France; and even in 1789 
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they charged their deputies “to inform 
the States-General of France of the con- 
stitution and independence of Navarre, 
and of the impossibility of their renounc- 
ing this constitution and independence, 
and consequently of their declaring them- 
selves members of the States-General of 
France, until the said States-General have 
given themselves a constitution as good 
or better than that of Navarre, and have 
taken measures to render it firm and stable 
forever.” * 

I believe that I have now sufficiently 
(though by no means exhaustively) shown 
that these communities or republics of 
the western Pyrenees possessed the es- 
sentials of home rule, z.e., of autonomous 
self-governing communities, under abso- 
lute monarchies, both in France and 
Spain ; governed, too, by principles wholly 
at variance with those by which other 
parts of the nation were ruled. In the 
case of the Labourd and of some neigh- 
boring districts this home rule existed 
not only under French kings, but also un- 
der English monarchs, during the time of 
their domination in Guienne. The ques- 
tion arises, was this home rule beneficial 
or not, firstly to the communities them- 
selves, secondly to the nation at large? I 
must here remind my readers that I have 
considered only a few instances out of 
many. In Spain, Aragon and Catalonia 
must be added to the Basque provinces 
and to Navarre. Has the home rule of 
these provinces been beneficial to them- 
selves? Most undoubtedly it has. Every 
traveller for the last three centuries has 
contrasted the well-being, the good gov- 
ernment, the honest administration of the 
Basques with the corruption, the disorder, 
and the arbitrary rule of the rest of the 
nation. Has it been equally beneficial to 
Spain at large? Considering also the 
cases of Catalonia and Aragon, I fear I 
must savy as decidedly, no. It has beena 
cause of weakness in the past ; itis a cause 
of great difficulty in the present. An 
acute observer has said of the Spain of 
to-day that it is a country of five Irelands, 
each hating the other, but all hating the 
centrai government most of all. This is 
true ina measure. Though the fault may 
be due, not so much to ill government in 
the provinces as tothe wretchedly corrupt 
and arbitrary and blundering rule of the 
parent State, still it isa fact. In France 
the smaliness, weakness, and unimpor- 
tance of these several communities have 


* Histoire des Basques, par le Vicomte de Belzunce. 
Vol. iii., p 505. Bayonne, 1847. 
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produced no appreciable effect on the na- 
tion at large, while there is no doubt that 
this home rule was most beneficial to the 
communities themselves. The only mis- 
chief it seems to have done (including all 
other such instances) is to have had its 
part in forming that passion for equality 
as distinct from liberty which forms so 
marked a feature in the political aspira- 
tions of the ordinary Frenchman. Where 
home rule has been carried out on a scale 
sufficiently large to make it able to be 
used as a tool against the central authority 
by unscrupulous politicians, there the re- 
sult seems to be a possible danger to the 
whole nation. The feelings of many a 
Spanish Liberal with regard to it may, I 
think, be expressed thus: “ The /fueros 
were good, the home rule of the Basques 
and of the other provinces was excel- 
lent, their administration was admirabie. 
Would that we could copy it and make it 
ourown! Butit has cost us two wars and 
two hundred thousand men. We cannot 
afford a third; it must go.” The very 
statesman under whose administration the 
Basque fueros were at last suppressed, 
wrote: “ Far from desiring that such in- 
stitutions should perish there, I would, if 
it were possible, extend them to the rest 
of Spain. The local liberties of the 
Basques, like all those engendered or 
created by history, profit those who enjoy 
them, and hurt no one, unless you deem a 
hurt the just envy which they arouse in 
others.” * WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 


* Page xii. of the Introduction, by CAnovas del Cas- 
tello, to Rodriguez Ferrer’s Los Vascongados. Madrid, 
1873. 


From Good Words. 
GEORGE GATONBY’S RETURN TO HILD’S 
HAVEN. 
BY MARY LINSKILL. 
AUTHOR OF *‘ THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL,’’ ETC, 
CHAPTER I. 
**Or has the shock so harshly given, 
Confused me like the unhappy bark 


That strikes by night a craggy shelf, 
And staggers blindiy ere she sink? 
And stunned me from my power to think 
And all my knowledge of myself” 
ln Memoriam. 
Our village is not one village ; but in 
reality three: there is Thurlsoe proper, | 
Thurlsoe-by-the-Sea, and Thurlsoe-on-the 
Moor. And very naturally the life is 
threefold, or were it better to say mani- 
fold ? for from the cottages of the fisher- | 
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folk on the very marge of the North Sea 
to the hall which stands on the edge of the 
moor, there is hardly any sort or kind of 
country life that may not be discovered in 
the neighborhood of Thurlsoe. Crabbe 
had delighted to put this varied life into 
his varied verse. Miss Mitford had assur- 
edly reserved for it some of her best, her 
liveliest, her most charming prose. 

“ Will you walk with me through our 
village, courteous reader? The journey 
is not long.” 

So she writes in her pretty, quaint way, 
and it may be that it is not too wise to 
use her words in issuing a similar invita- 
tion. 

The present story will take us back to 
Thurlsoe as it was before the new church 
or the rectory were built, before the school 
was dreamed of, before there was so much 
as a single shop in the place. The mill 
had not been built long; the elm-trees all 
about it were not the tall, wide-spreading 
trees they are now; and the three dark 
poplars in the Moorsomes’ front garden 
had not even been planted. 

Yet for all these changes the village has 
much the same aspect as in days long 
gone by. The blacksmith’s shop still 
stands at the corner; you still have to 
cross the fern-fringed duck-pond by an 
arched bridge with white railings to get to 
the Grange. The bleak moorland hills 
above change with the changing seasons 
as of old; below, the wild wide sea still 
gleams in the sunshine, darkens to the 
storm cloud, and abides as a visible fate 
in the sight of the strong and brave and 
independent race that dares its worst dan- 
gers year by year. Can any understand 
the strange fascination that draws these 
people to the perilous sea-life with such 
passionate and unconquerable drawing? 

The little homestead where George Ga- 
tonby lived was, at the time of which I 
write, a noticeable feature of the village 
—that is, Thurlsoe proper. The other 
villages, or rather the seaside townlet and 
the moorland hamlet, usually had their 
special designation tacked on to them in 
one formoranother. If you spoke simply 
of “ Thurlsoe ” every one understood the 
intermediate village where George Gaton- 
by’s cottage stood, a long, low, irregular 
building built of stone, and roofed with 
red fluted tiles. It stood a little back 
from “the street,” on the top of a green 
sunny slope; and in the summer-time it 
was half hidden by the orchard trees that 
surrounded it. To the left of the cottage 
was the shop in which the hard-working 
wheelwright and his two apprentices did 
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the greater part of their work ; and the slop- 
ing ground in front was strewn with carts 
and wagons in various stages of dilapida- 
tion, with wheels of all sizes, tools for all 
uses. The grindstone stood at the gate; 
the cowhouse was on the garden side of 
the small territory, and behind that was 
the henhouse ; so that Elizabeth Gatonby 
could come down to feed her fowls three 
or four times a day without any dread of 
being seen in her lilac print garden-bon- 
net, ‘and big white apron. Not that I 
imagine she would have cared too anx- 
iously if she had been seen. She was by 
no means ashamed of her position as the 
wife of George Gatonby. 

Yet, let no one be under any misappre- 
hension, even from the beginning. Eliza- 
beth was no heroine. She had her small 
faults, her small ambitions, very small 
these latter seemed, and justifiable for the 
most part. She wished to be thought the 
cleanest woman in Thurlsoe, the tidiest 
and most ordely; she would have had it 
said that her two children were at least as 
warmly and as prettily clad as any chil- 
dren of their standing in “the town.” And 
Mrs. Gatonby would have had all her 
friends and neighbors perceive for them- 
selves, from their own personal experi- 
ence, what an excellent house-mother she 
was, what a good cook, what cakes she 
could make and bake to perfection; what 
sides of bacon she could cure; what 
“standing pies” she could produce at 
Christmas. .And she knew how certainly 
the friends and neighbors might predict 
that the goose which she would roast on 
Christmas day, and the plum pudding she 
would boil, would each be beyond re- 
proach. So you will see that George 
Gatonby’s home was no undesirable place 
fora working man to turn to when his day’s 
work or his week’s work was over. 

I do not believe much in that old and 
wretched adage which declares that every 
house has its skeleton. 1, for one, am 
acquainted with houses wherein the study 
of the anatomy of secret misery would 
certainly be impossible. Yet it must be 
confessed that this picturesque and rustic 
home in the heart of Thurlsoe was not 
without its closet and key. But upto a 
certain point, Elizabeth Gatonby had had 
the good sense to keep the door locked 
upon the uncomfortable inmate. Only on 
one or two occasions had she allowed her 

naturally keen and too ready tongue to 
utter words of which she had afterward 
had to repent. And her repentance must 
have been bitter, for she knew certainly 
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or reasonable ground for the want of trust 
she professed ‘to feel and to suffer from. 
Had any other human being suggested to 
her that her faith in her husband was mis- 
placed it is certain that that venturesome 
and misguided person would have regret- 
ted his or her mistake. For mistake it 
would have been, and no one knew this 
better than Elizabeth Gatonby herself. 

What then was it that led her into this 
strange temptation? Was the woman 
weary y of the monotony of her pleasant and 
prosperous life? Was there some vague 
and indefinite delight to be found in ruf- 
fling the surface of a perhaps too smooth 
existence ? Whoshall say? Certain peo- 
ple of old held the opinion that human 

eings doomed to commit crime, to fall 
into error, to make incomprehensible mis- 
take, were first subjected to some “ heaven- 
sent bewilderment of soul.” And who in- 
deed shall say? If pride has to be laid 
low, if a careless life has to be changed 
for a life full of all guarded wistfulness ; if 
a hard and loveless nature has to be so 
broken that one loving word will be re- 
ceived with gratitude, then who shall 
determine or limit the means by which 
these changes are to be wrought? Those 
who stand and look on, near or afar, can 
seldom do aught but look in wonder, in 
perplexity. It is well for such as may 
look and listen and learn. The experience 
of others may never enable us to escape 
our own; it may certainly help us to meet 
our own with clearer understanding. 


CHAPTER II, 


It will not be very easy to explain the 
social position of these various Thurlsoe 
people, so that each person’s relation to 
each other can be comprehended by out- 
siders. I have described Elizabeth Ga- 
tonby feeding her own fowls and pigs ina 
cotton bonnet; and now I have to tell you 
that she was first cousin to Mrs. Ackroyd, 
of Ackroyd Park, Thurlsoe-on-the-Moor. 
How can I reconcile the two statements 
without giving pages of dry family history, 
of still dryer genealogy, or at any rate 
without entering into ‘details into ‘which 
neither myself nor my readers would care 
to enter? 

Perhaps it will be the best to say sim- 
ply that the Ackroyds were self-made peo- 
ple; but, it must be added, people who 
had made themselves with so much hon- 
orableness, such consistent care for all 
relations on either side who had failed to 
make themselves, and had therefore re- 
mained on the low level of non-success, 
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had enemies, were found to grudge them 
their advancement. They were people 
who had borne increasing wealth with the 
gradual growth of position natural to pos- 
session ; and yet had displayed no undue 
pride, no intolerable haughtiness. They 
were people who had preferred the com- 
parative seclusion of their own beautiful 
and well-appointed home, their own fine 
grounds, to the doubtful chance of finding 
equal honor, equal comfort, equal happi- 
ness in the houses of other rich people. 
And it may be that their happiness was 
even increased by the care they had for 
those who were less fortunate than them- 
selves, and yet belonged to them. It was 
no very unusual thing for Mrs. Christo- 
pher Ackroyd’s carriage to stop at the 
wheelwright’s gate as it passed through 
Thurlsoe. And she called to see her 
cousin Elizabeth Gatonby quite as gladly 
and readily as she would have called to 
see Lady Dunswater at the Castle, had 
they been on visiting terms, perhaps even 
more readily; who knows? It is not 
every uneducated woman who is uncon- 
scious enough of her deficiencies to be 
able to bear contact with those who have 
had superior advantages, and yet not suf- 
fer. The depth of the suffering is often 
the depth of the measure of refinement of 
perception. 

One glorious day in the early summer, 
when George Gatonby’s cottage walls 
were bright with the half-wild roses that 
clustered by window and porch, when the 
luxuriant clove-pink carnations scented 
the air, when the tall foxgloves that grew 
of their own sweet will in the garden hedge 
were just unfolding—on one of these 
glorious June days °Mrs. Ackroyd’s car- 
riage and pair of handsome greys stopped 
at the cottage gate quite unexpectedly. 
Mrs. Gatonby was not aware that the Ack- 
royds had returned to the Park. 

For a moment she was annoyed where 
no annoyance need have been. True, she 
was not “dressed,” but neither was she in 
the untidy state that some of her neigh- 
bors might have been “caught” in. She 
was not ashamed of her clean lilac print 
gown, of her white linen apron, of the cot- 
ton sunbonnet perched on the top of her 
head. Yet she was a little “ flustered,” 
use her own characteristic expression ; 
and perhaps no better word could have 
been found to describe the perturbation 
that caused her no little pain, and had its 
root in such a curious mixture of causes. 
First and foremost, 1 would say that she 
was what her friends and neighbors called 
“a plain-looking woman,” which had at 
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least its due weight as a disturbing influ- 
ence. She knew that her face was thin to 
gauntness, her complexion sallow, her eyes 
sunken somewhat more than her age war- 
ranted. For appearances notwithstand- 
ing, Elizabeth Gatonby was not yet more 
than thirty-five years old, and her heart 
was the heart of a woman of twenty. Per- 
haps had she been older in all that, apart 
from years, makes for age, she had suf- 
fered less. Yet one would not be too 
sure on this head. Is it quite certain that 
the power to suffer decreases with the 
years in which one has to suffer? 

When Elizabeth saw that her cousin, 
Mrs. Ackroyd, was accompanied by her 
niece, Mildred Mercer, her poor pale face 
flushed to a degree almost painful to look 
upon; but fortunately they came into the 
little kitchen where she was baking, so 
that she had the excuse of “the oven,” 
and the extra heat of “a wood fire.” 

** You'll come into the parlor, Maria 
Ellen?” Mrs. Gatonby said, turning to 
Mrs. Ackroyd, and holding open the door 
of her tiny sitting-room, within which, I 
regret to say, a * ‘close bed- -place ” might 
be discerned. It was a bed to be proud 
of —a clean, comfortable, nay, luxurious 
feather-bed ; yet there it was in a wooden 
enclosure some five feet by six, with not 
so much as a pane of glass to admit either 
light or air. Mrs. Gatonby was in no wise 
sensitive about her “bed- place.” The 
door was only half closed; there was a 
mahogany table in front of it, on which 
was a basket of wax fruit reposing on a 
square of many-tinted glass beads. There 
was an album of photographs ; there were 
reward-books that Susan and Walter had 
brought home from the Sunday school; 
with various other articles, all supposed 
to be more or less ornamental, all free 
from stain or soil, or even from the slight- 
est speck of dust. Mrs. Ackroyd knew 
quite well that she might sit down without 
fear of soiling her rich blue satin dress, 
the glittering steel ornaments of which 
rattled against the chairs on one side, 
against the table onthe other. There was 
hardly room for so stout a woman as Mrs, 
Ackroyd to move about without crushing 
herself against the furniture on cither 
hand. Yet this did not disturb her good 
temper. 

“ Ah’m sorry we've ‘appened to come 
in on a bakin’ day, Liza,” she said, with a 
bright smile which lighted up her hand- 
soine face wonderfully — it was the only 
face of the three altogether pleasant to 
look upon just then, for Elizabeth Ga- 
tonby’s countenance had crimsoned to a 
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deeper tint than ever as she saw her hus- 
band entering the house “ not ten seconds 
after Mildred Mercer had come in with 
her impident sneer,” as Mrs. Gatonby said 
later in the evening. And truth to say, 
the smile that the young lady wore was an 
impudent one; an irritating, offensive, 
self-confident smile. And Elizabeth was 
not slow to see it, nor yet to feel it, to 
understand its meaning. But then she 
might have seen, perhaps she did see, 
that her husband neither saw nor compre- 
hended. 

And she knew that it was his tea-time 
— just four o'clock; and George was too 
good a business man not to be punctual. 
He had come sauntering across the kitchen 
floor as if reluctantly, all at once filling 
the doorway of the little room; a big, 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, complacent-look- 
ing man, with a certain healthiness about 
the carnation tints of his complexion that 
said much for his life of labor, of temper- 
ance, of contact with the free fresh breezes 
from the moorland and the sea. As his 
proud but too sensitive wife knew, no man 
could have presented a greater contrast to 
herself; and that he should as a husband 
be so true, so affectionate, so faithful, was 
all the while a kind of subdued mystery to 
her. And it may be that here was the 
root of her temptation. Poor woman, that 
she should ever have yielded to such a 
temptation as that! 

There might have been more excuse 
for her if Mildred Mercer had been a very 
young or very beautiful girl, but truth to 
say she was neither; she was of the red- 
haired, pallid type, with coarse though not 
large features, weak grey eyes, weaker 
and quite colorless eyebrows ; with a wan- 
dering, restless glance that told of a soul 
not at one with any better self, with any 
inner soul. Yet she was not without at- 
traction for many people. She was clever, 
lively, vivacious, and she wished to please. 
Some people found the wish so far too 
obvious, that with such she overshot the 
mark, and so failed altogether. But 
George Gatonby had not perception 
enough to feel this undue pressure. He 
enjoyed meeting his half-cousin from time 
to time; and she saw that he did; and 
moreover she saw that what was enjoy- 
ment to him was neither more nor less 
than torture to his wife. So it was that 
her own enjoyment was doubled. 

The mutual greetings were curious, and 
altogether informal. 

“There you are, George!” Mrs. Ack- 
royd exclaimed in her genial, rough-and- 
ready way. 
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George blushed, the almost girlish tints 
of his face deepened in a way wonderful 
to see on the face of a village wheelwricht. 
There was no blush on the face of Miss 
Mercer, who sat watching him from under 
the shade of her Raphael hat, which was 
made of velvet of hues of deep russet and 
chestnut-red, and ornamented with long, 
bright-brown feathers. No combination 
of color could have been more picturesque, 
more suitable to the colorless woman who 
sat there on the little horsehair sofa, look- 
ing from the handsome, confused counte- 
nance of the husband to the suspicious, 
alert, perturbed countenance of the wife. 
Miss Mercer understood perfectly. 

“Come in, George!” Mrs. Ackroyd was 
saying. ‘Come in an’ let’s have a look 
at you. You don’t need to be shamed o’ 
your white hollan’ jacket an’ your workin’ 
apron !” 

Then turning with her broad, innocent 
laugh to Elizabeth, she added with care- 
less good-humor: “ There’s many a worse- 
like man nor George dressed up i’ broad- 
cloth an’ white linen. Work seems to 
suit him well; an’ he never gets no older, 
so far as I can see!” 

“ He'll do, so far as looks goes,” Mrs. 
Gatonby replied, with as much cautious 
carelessness as the state of her mind per- 
mitted. It was evident that she did not 
wish to pursue the topic — too evident for 
Miss Mercer’s purposes. 

“ Don’t you like people to tell you that 
your husband is a good-looking man?” 
she asked, turning her calm, grey, unsmil- 
ing eyes upon Mrs. Gatonby. 

“She doesn’t like ya to tell me, that’s 
it!” George replied, intending to be hu- 
morous, and laughing in a nervous and 
rather foolish way. His behavior in the 
presence of his wife’s fine friends was still 
at times a matter of difficulty to him—a 
sort of difficulty he was unacquainted 
with, and did not like. He had, however, 
wisdom enough to make the best of it — 
this, at any rate, so long as his temper 
was unruffled, for alas! it must be con- 
fessed that, like his wife, he had a temper, 
as all the village knew. But then the vil- 
lage knew many things that, in the popu- 
lar estimation, atoned for this one fault. 
George was a general favorite. 

His wife grew more painfully confused 
than ever, hearing his last remark, which 
seemed to be addressed especially to Miss 
Mercer. The small, keen, blue grey eyes 
flashed under the lilac cotton sun-bonnet, 
which she still wore, and though now she 
was busying herself with preparations for 
tea, going in and out of kitchen and larder, 
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she yet could not control the accession of 
feeling that beset her. 

“T don’t think,” she said angrily, “that 
it’s seemly sort o’ talk for a man ’at’s been 
a father this eleven year back, an’ his 
own childer lissenin’ to what’s goin’ on!” 
For both Susan and Walter had come in 
from school a few minutes after the father 
had left the workshop. They had walked 
all the way from Thurlsoe-by-the-Sea in 
less than a quarter of an hour. They 
both of them became suddenly aware that 
an interesting moment was passing. 

“Is Waity there?” asked Miss Mercer, 
still outwardly quite calm, but inwardly in 
the full enjoyment of a certain amount of 
sensation. 

“ Vis, he’s here, the little raskil!” said 
the father, drawing forward with pride 
that only a father could have found, a 
white, thin-faced, flaxen-haired little lad 
of some five years old, all eyes and nerves. 
It need hardly be said that the boy was 
the mother’s darling. 

“ Come here to me, Walty!” Miss Mer- 
cer said, holding out her exquisitely 
gloved hands, and smiling upon the boy 
with the first non-satirical smile she had 
used since her entrance. ‘Come here to 
me. I want to talk to you.” 

But Walter did not go. Like most chil- 
dren he was a quick judge of character, 
and apt to act upon his judgment. More- 
over, he was at the best an obstinate little 
fellow. As the mother often admitted, 
“You may lead him wiv a good word; 
but a draught o’ wild osses wouldn’t drag 
him wiv a bad un.” 

“Is tha goin’, my lad?” said George. 
The voice of the man was hardened 
strangely and suddenly — one more proof 
of the fact that emotion once roused may 
change its character all unaware. “Is 
tha goin’ to do what thoo’s bidden?” 

Walter did not stir, except in the way 
of shrinking back a little, evidently in 
perpiexity born of mingled shyness and 
unwillingness. 

“Let the bairn alone, George!” pled 
the larger-minded, farther-seeing Mrs. 
Ackroyd. “Lethimalone. Why, nevera 
lad o’ mine, an’ I’ve five of ’°em, would ever 
speak toastranger! Let himalone; he’ll 
come round of hisself by-and-by. They 
allus do. Let him go, and help Liza to 
get usacup o’ tea. Rhodes doesn’t like 
to keep the osses standin’ over long.” 

It is quite possible, nay, it is almost 
certain, that if no other word had been 
spoken George would have followed this 
sensible advice. But inevitably a word 
was said, this by Miss Mildred Mercer. 
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She spoke quite quietly, even gently, 
and in her lowest, sweetest tone, and as 
she spoke she raised her eyes effectively 
to George’s face. 

“T shouldn’t have thought that you 
were a man to be beaten at your own fire- 
side by your own children!” she mur- 
mured. And her surprise seemed the 
most humiliating thing the wheelwright 
had ever had to bear. It cast new light 
where he had been happily contented with 
darkness. 

“ Beaten!” he exclaimed, in a half-puz- 
zled, half-wondering way. “ MMe beat!” 
Then, with the sudden anger that could 
flash to his brain, and deprive it of its 
natural powers on the instant, he turned 
almost savagely upon the child. 

“Walter! Dis tha mean to do what 
ah tells tha to do, or tha disn’t? Noo 
ah’ll nobbut gie tha anuther minnit!” 

So all at once the dear, quiet little home 
was transformed into a very inferno of 
evil feeling. And this by one woman’s 
one evil word. 

Let it be said that Elizabeth Gatonby 
did her best to overcome herself. 

“George! Whatare you thinkin’ on?” 
she asked in the tone and with the manner 
of one uttering a grave and serious re- 
buke. Her hands were full of plates of 
exquisitely made cakes and cheese-cakes. 
The table was already set with a tempting 
display of home-made luxuries of many 
kinds. The kettle was singing audibly 
on the kitchen fire. It was just the mo- 
ment in which Elizabeth most delighted, 
and now all was turned to misery by one 
undesired presence. Mrs. Gatonby saw 
it all; yet she strove with herself. Poor 
woman, she had sufficient inducement to 
make all the effort she might make. 

“What are you thinkin’ on, George?” 
she repeated. But it was too late. 
George Gatonby was striking his little 
son for the first time; Miss Mercer was 
looking on from the sofa with her cold 
and almost amused smile. It was a terri- 
ble moment. The mother flew between 
her husband and her child — her self-con- 
trol all gone by this time. ‘“ George! 
George! How can you strike my bairn 
for the sake of ker? Howcanyou? You 
may strike me, but you shall not strike 
Walter; not for her /” 

Fortunately by this time Mrs. Ackroyd 
had risen to her feet. She was trembling, 
panting, and tears were in her eyes as she 
drew Elizabeth away, and turned to the 
already conscience-stricken husband. 

“ Are you mad, George?” the motherly 
woman asked. “Are you gute mad? 
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You little think how this day’s work may 
end, if Providence isn’t better to you and 
yours than you deserve.” 

The man paused, remembered. Then, 
with a sudden dash into the little passage 
for his coat, which hung on its proper 
peg, he disappeared. 

At midnight he came back to his own 
house — brought there by a message sent 
by some of his neighbors. He made haste 
to obey, and for the first time he crossed 
his own threshold with sorrowful feet. 


CHAPTER III. 


EVEN at daybreak they would not allow 
George Gatonby to enter the tiny room. 
His wife was lying on the bed in the re- 
cess. Some white pillows were on the 
horse-hair sofa, and on the pillows lay a 
baby, a little thing that had never breathed 
the breath of this weary world. They 
told him how it had ail happened, and he 
sat by the kitchen fire as one stupefied — 
nay, half-deadened with grief. It was his 
doing, his own doing. He could never 
again be the man he had been. 

If they would only have allowed him — 
the doctor, the nurse, the neighbors who 
had come in from the village—if they 
would only have let him go into the little 
parlor, creep ever so quietly to the bed- 
side, say but one word to the woman who 
was sutfering there, then he might have 
been able to endure. But it might not be, 
though he pled with all the eloquence he 
could use. 

“ Your wife’s existence is yet hanging 
on a thread,” said old Dr. Tatham. “ The 
least excitement might be fatal.” 

Then seeing the look of imploring mis- 
ery in the man’s eyes he relaxed a little 
from his professional sternness. 

“ Hope for the best, and wait — wait at 
least till toward evening. I shall be in 
again, and we'll see. Everything depends 
upon absolute quiet at present, humanly 
speaking.” 

The doctor wentaway. George watched 
him fora moment or two, and then went 
into the workshop, where the apprentices 
were idling about ; but even that sight did 
not rouse him as it would have done at 
any Ordinary time. He never knew how 
the day passed. Every hour was as ten; 
each mouthtul of food he tried to eat as 
wormwood to him. But at last the even- 
ing arrived, and with it Dr. Tatham, who 
presently came out from the little room 
with a decided look of satisfaction on his 
face. 

“But only five minutes, George, no 
more!” the doctor said, in a homely, 
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kindly way, after he had given the much- 
desired permission. ‘And take my ad- 
vice, don’t bring up any old scores. Let 
bygones be bygones zow if ever you did 
in your life. I don’t know much, and I 
don’t want to know any more. But prom- 
ise me this—only half-a-dozen words — 
and those the kindest you can say, the 
very kindest!” 

There was a choking sensation in the 
man’s throat which the doctor perceived, 
and quite understood. It only lasted a 
moment. 

“ll bite my tongue out sooner nor I'll 
say an ill word,” he replied, in a half 
whisper. 

A minute or two later George went into 
the little room, and if prayer was not on 
his lips it was certainly in his heart, the 
half-unconscious prayer we so often offer 
in moments of deep emotion. There was 
a candle burning in a dim corner, the fire- 
light had died down, yet he could see all 
that he needed to see —the thin white 
face, the grey eyes upturned to his affec- 
tionately, appealingly, the long thin hand 
stretched out to grasp his own. 

There was a long silence, a long, deep 
happy silence. 

George was the first to speak. 

“T’ve promised him, the doctor, ’at ah 
wouldn’t say a word to vex ya, to put ya 
out i’ no way, Liza, an’ ah’ll keep my 
promise. But ah mun ask ya this, honey, 
if ya'll forgive me? if ya can forget an’ 
forgive? ‘There’s nought no more nor 
that to be said. The fault were mine — 
*twere all mine. I were over hot-tem- 
pered, as I allus is. But say you'll look 
over it for this time!” 

George could see the smile that broke 
over the wan face. 

“’Twere my fault as much as yours,” 
was the answer. “But I wasn’t well— 
I’d been ailin’ all day.” 

“Ah might ha’ thought o’ that, if I 
hadn’t been mad.” 

There was another silence, a less happy 
silence this time, and there was a change 
in the tone of the wife’s voice when she 
spoke. 

“If you were mad, ’twas fer ’at drove 
you mad, George! Ah could see that.” 
And then the poor woman turned on her 
pillow, and looked with eager, wistful eyes 
into her husband's face. “’Twas her doin’ 
all through — an’ she knew what she was 
about. George, what d’ya think a fine 
lady like that could ever be to you, or you 
to her? If I was oot o’ t’ way to-night 
afore to-morrow, what could she ever be 
to a workin’ man like you?” 











“There! there!” George said sooth- 
ingly. ‘What can yer mind be runnin’ 
on, Liza, ’at you should say such things as 
that? Of course, she’d never be nought 
to me—a dressed-up doll like that, ’at 
couldn’t make neither pie nor puddin’ if 
she was starvin’! No such thing ever 
entered my head for a minute, an’ never 
will, But there, yer hand’s gettin’ as hot 
as owt. Ah shall hear o’ this fra Dr. 
Tatham.” 

Remembering his promise, George rose 
to leave the room, but first he bent to kiss 
the tremulous lips. 

“ Don’t go just yet,” she whispered. 

“ Ah think ah’d better! Ah’ll come in 
again.” 

Perhaps Elizabeth Gatonby never knew 
a happier moment than that moment of 
perfect reconciliation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IT would be pleasant to write an idyllic 
chapter describing life in the wheel- 
wright’s cottage during the year that fol- 
lowed upon that unhappy time. The 
Ackroyds were people who came and 
went, sometimes going to London, some- 
times to the Scotch Highlands, where they 
had rented a shooting-box for the enjoy- 
ment of the five young Ackroyds — per- 
haps also a little for that of their two 
sisters. Miss Mercer was usually with 
them; and thus it happened that her op- 
portunities of going to Thurlsoe were few 
and far between; and even on these occa- 
sions fortune did not favor her in the 
matter of that wicked little design of hers. 
For “ little” she meant it to be —a mere 
trifle by way of amusement. And surely 
any one would admit that life at Ackroyd 
Park needed some diversion ! 

But toward the close of the year she 
became conscious that once more her in- 
fluence in the cottage on the green sunny 
slope was sufficiently disturbing.  Dis- 
turbing ”’ —that was the exact word —it 
described all she intended, all she felt 
capable of achieving, all she desired to 
achieve. She had no liking for Elizabeth 
Gatonby; she knew that Elizabeth had 
none for her; and she felt sure that the 
woman had sufficient keenness of percep- 
tion to guage all her weaknesses, all her 
shortcomings, to estimate accurately the 
hateful dependence of her position. And, 
truth to say, it was here that Elizabeth 
had erred more than once. That quick 
tongue of hers could not be kept silent 
when the telling and biting word came to 
the very tip of it at the very moment 
when it was most likely to be effective. 
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Once or twice she had uttered unpleasing 
truths, estimating their unpleasantness to 
the full, but feeling, poor woman, that here 
alone was her chance of retaliation for all 
that this over-dressed and underbred little 
person had made her suffer. Had she 
but dreamed how her small triumph was 
to be turned to defeat! Could she but 
for one moment have foreseen the day 
when even Mildred Mercer would be sorry 
for her, for her children, for her great and 
unspeakable anguish ! 

Of course it was by means of Miss 
Mercer that the anguish came about; but 
it may be that the final crisis was a little 
hastened by Susan Gatonby, yet not many 
would have blamed the latter for the deed 
so innocently done. 

For some time past the girl had been 
aware that things were not as they once 
had been between her father and mother. 
The two quick tempers had clashed often- 
er, and about smaller things ; the evenings 
that the father passed at home were too 
often passed in a sullen silence that was 
altogether new by that simple fireside. 
And now Susan did not only see, she un- 
derstood. 

So it was that one March day, when the 
park carriage stopped at the gate with 
only Miss Mercer in it, Susan took it upon 
herself to refuse to allow the young lady 
to enter the little room where Elizabet 
Gatonby was lying down to rest for a 
while. 

** Mother isn’t very well,” the girl said. 
“She’d no sleep last night, an’ I know 
she’s asleep now.” 

Susan spoke quite respectfully ; but also 
firmly. Miss Mercer was annoyed. 

“ Oh, very well! It doesn’t matter. I 
think I shall go into the workshop, and 
see your father,” she replied with her cold, 
calm smile. “Tell Elizabeth I’m there 
when she wakes.” 

This was a little more than Susan could 
bear. She followed Miss Mercer to the 
door, noting unconsciously her beautiful 
velvet dress, the rich fur cloak, the feather- 
laden hat, the general air of expensive ele- 
gance. Suddenly, needing all the strength 
she had, she spoke. 

“ What is it you’re wanting to do, Miss 
Mercer?” she asked, speaking in a low 
voice, and with pallid lip and cheek. 
“ Are you wantin’ to make more mischief 
atween my father and mother? You've 
made plenty, already, as you know. If 
my father had wanted to see you to-day, 
he’d have come into the house. Nobody 
can come up the garden without him see- 
ing. He knows you're here. It isn’t him 
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’at’s wantin’ to make mischief where 
there’s been plenty before.” 

“Isn’t it?”? Miss Mercer replied, look- 
ing into the poor girl's plain, earnest face 
with a sneer on herown. “ Well, I should 
like to see him. I should like to tell him 
that you have insulted me beyond bearing. 
What will he say to that, think you?” 

Susan was silent for a moment, and 
more rigid, more pallid than before. 
Then turning away as she spoke, she re- 
plied, — 

“Go and see what he will say. Tell 
him what you’ve said to me, what I’ve 
said to you. Do the worst you can do.” 

“Thanks for the permission,” Miss 
Mercer replied, with a more vivid light in 
her pale grey eyes than was usually to be 
seen there. 

Five minutes later Mildred Mercer was 
engaged in developing an active and pic- 
turesque flirtation scene, highly amusing 
and quite new to the two apprentices, but, 
it must be admitted, somewhat embarrass- 
ing tothe master. Of course Miss Mercer 
imagined that she knew exactly what it 
was that she was doing. She was not a 
fool, and she would have declared that 
thought of any wrong-doing was as far 
from her as from the thought of the most 
innocent child. And she was not unper- 
ceptive; she knew that George Gatonby 
was an upright man, she saw for herself 
that he was attached to his wife, to his 
children, to his home, and this with no 
common attachment, cold flying clouds 
notwithstanding ; but she also saw that on 
one side at least the man was weak, that 
he was flattered by her attentions, over- 
come by the mere force of juxtaposition ; 
and what she saw pleased her a little, 
amused her somewhat more. Amusement 
was all she wanted. 

To Miss Mercer it was almost the per- 
fection of amusement to watch the quick, 
hot flush of anger that rose to George 
Gatonby’s face when she told him of the 
“insult” she had just received. To do 
her justice, it must be admitted that she 
did not make the most of it. She knew 
that she had no need to do that; the wheel- 
wright’s hasty temper was but too weil 
known in the neighborhood of Thurlsoe. 

“Ah’ll soon put a stop to her impi- 
dence —see if ah don’t!” George de- 
clared. And if anything could have 
added to Mildred Mercer’s satisfaction at 
that moment it would have been the thing 
that actually happened — the sudden com- 
ing of George Gatonby’s wife, flushed and 
fiery, upon the scene. Elizabeth had over- 
heard her daughter’s words and had come 





to confirm them. It seemed to her at 
once as if her presence had been needed 
for other and more righteous reasons. 

The poor woman was silent for a mo- 
ment, watching her husband as he started 
{rom the position which he had taken un- 
consciously near to Miss Mercer. The 
latter did not start at all or change in any 
way, unless the change in the meaning of 
her smile be considered. Slight as this 
was Elizabeth saw it, and sutfered from 
it. 

There is no need to write here the ac- 
cusations, true and untrue, which Eliza- 
beth Gatonby in her pain urged against 
her husband; there is no need to chroni- 
cle the wild words with which he in his 
passion replied. It need hardly be said 
that events of that long-past forgiven but 
not forgotten day were recalled with as 
much bitterness as if there had never been 
any forgiveness at all. This was the 
deepest sting ; but there were others, only 
too well remembered afterward by those 
who had such pitiful need to remember 
them. Miss Mercer left the workshop 
without attempting to make peace, which 
was perhaps not unwise of her, and when 
the poor wounded wife returned to her 
own fireside the carriage had gone from 
the garden gate. Miss Mercer never came 
again to the wheelwright’s cottage at 
Thurlsoe. 

That was a bitter evening in the little 
home. 

Elizabeth had hardly expected that her 
husband would go to his tea at the usual 
hour as if nothing had happened, but when 
the two apprentices went in at six o’clock 
alone her apprehension rose at once to 
a strange and vague fear of ill. 

“Where’s your master?” she asked of 
Richard. And the young man noted the 
tremulousness of her voice. 

“ Ah doan’t knaw,” was the reply, made 
slowly and reluctantly; “he went up t’ 
town two hours agone.”’ 

“* Without his coat ?” 

“ Nod; he put his owld gray coat on — 
that ’at was hangin’ up i’ t’ shop.” 

Elizabeth Gatonby’s heart sank lower, 
hearing this. ‘Up the town” was very 
vague information on which to build any 
tenable hypothesis. The road to Hild’s 
Haven, nine miles off, led through the 
village, and if he had gone there, there 
was no saying what might happen to him, 
for those were stirring times both by land 
and sea. Only a fortnight before two of 
the finest young fellows in the district, 
sons of a well-to-do farmer, had left their 
home and enlisted. And men, some moved 





























by one thing, some another, were joining 
the navy everywhere; and as Elizabeth 
knew, even now a terder belonging to a 
man-of-war was cruising up and down the 
coast, often lying-to off Hild’s Haven, in 
the hope of carrying away as many prom- 
ising volunteers as could be secured. And 
the means of securing them were not too 
scrupulously watched or weighed in those 
days. 

So the night passed on. If only once 
for five minutes during those midnight 
hours Elizabeth Gatonby might have knelt 
at her husband’s feet, if she might only 
have poured out her poor passionate re- 
gret, then her life would have had no more 
history in it; her grandchildren would not 
now be listened to as they tell the tale of 
those two wrecked lives. And though the 
wrecking happened so long ago, the story 
yet has power to touch whoever may hear 
it ; and if some are touched to pain, some 
to pity, it may be that a few are touched 
to repentance, a few to resolve. 

If the histories of all the lives that have 
been wrecked by a few angry words could 
be written faithfully, what a record would 
lie before us! And for the most part the 
harm is wrought between those who love 
and are loved greatly. 

Though heretofore Elizabeth Gatonby 
had blamed only her husband, sow she 
blamed only herself, It is woman’s way. 

One need hardly linger over those days 
of deep anguish, with all their hoping, and 
fearing, and despairing. George Gatonby 
did not return, no tidings of him came, 
though all was done that might be done in 
the way of search for information. No 
one could be met who had even seen him 
after he had passed up the street of his 
own village. 

The days passed on into weeks. Eliza- 
beth Gatonby did the best she could in all 
business matters, engaging a foreman, 
looking after certain things herself, always 
in the belief that her husband would re- 
turn. And by-and-by another inmate came 
to the sad, stricken household, a tiny baby 
girl that seemed as if it hardly had 
strength to breathe. The poor wan mother 
lay and watched it through tearful eyes, 
and Susan sat by her and strove to com- 
fort her. Susan was the only nurse, but 
the neighbors were very kind, very help- 
ful, and if Mrs. Ackroyd had been Eliza- 
beth Gatonby’s sister instead of her cousin 
she could not have shown greater sym- 
pathy, or done more in the way of generous 
assistance, 

A month or two more passed on in the 
same dreary way, but Elizabeth grew 
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stronger, and the baby all at once began to 
grow and thrive amazingly. “Georgiana” 
it had been named, a rather “ fine ” name in 
the idea of the Thurlsoe people generally ; 
but since they understood they condoned 
the small pretension, and the little Georgy 
was pitied and petted by everybody. But 
more and more Mrs. Gatonby drew herself 
within herself. The work in the shop 
was growing scarcer every week, the need 
for small economies more pressing. And 
now the idea of Susan’s remaining at the 
school long enough to become a pupil 
teacher was becoming more and more a 
doubtful idea. If she went to service she 
would be able to get a little money at 
once, or at any rate to relieve her mother 
from the expense of her maintenance. 
The girl dreaded the thought of leaving 
home, of having 
proof how savoreth of salt 
The bread of others, and how hard a road 
The going down and up another’s stair. 

And her fear was of that extreme and 
haunting kind that can only come of igno- 
rance and inexperience. Yet she kept 
silence, and in her silence she hoped 
where no hope was, waited when nothing 
could be seen to lend her waiting any en- 
couragement. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SECTION LIFE IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


Some few years since I formed one of a 
gang of men employed on a section of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ; and, that line 
being one of the world’s greatest thorough- 
fares, the public may be interested to hear 
something of the mode of life of those 
who help to keep it in repair. A section, 
I must explain, is a stretch of railway, or 
“track,” presided over by a ganger, in 
Western parlance “boss,” who has under 
him a complement of men. I will confine 
my remarks to the section I belonged to, 
which was on the lonely prairie, within 
clear view of the Rockies, blue and snow- 
capped, to the west. 

We lived in one of the frame-built 
houses which, all on the same model, are 
stationed along the track at intervals of 
twenty miles or less. In each are lodged 
two gangs, one keeping the line in repair 
ten miles east, the other ten miles west; 
the head of one of them having the addi- 
tional duty of keeping the section-house 
and boarding the men. Our _ boarding- 
boss was an Englishman, a frank, straight- 
forward fellow, whose buxom wife, besides 
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her maternal duties, did the cooking for 
both gangs; her work, moreover, being 
often increased by the quartering upon us 
of the “surface gang,” a large, roving de- 
tachment which worked sometimes on one 
section, sometimes on another, as their 
services might be required. 

Our pay was a dollar and a half a day, 
but our fellow-gang received two dollars ; 
not owing to any difference in their work, 
but to its lying west of ours, labor being 
of more value in that direction, and the 
line having been drawn, as ill-luck would 
have it, at our section. Four dollars a 
week was deducted from our wages for 
board, and, considering the excellence of 
the fare, the charge was moderate. Beef- 
steak and potatoes, beans and bacon, por- 
ridge, or “ mush” as it was called, bread 
and butter, sweets, pies, etc., with the 
unvarying accompaniment of tea, figured 
abundantly at the three “square meals” 
to which we sat down daily; Sunday’s bill 
of fare being extra good. We were cer- 
tainly fortunate in our boarding-boss and 
his wife ; but as far as my experience went 
the other sections fared equally well, with 
some few exceptions. 

At six A.M. we rose, awakened by the 
stentorian cry, “Come, arouse!” of the 
boarding-boss. Breakfast followed, and 
at seven nominally, for it was often later, 
our boss, a genial, burly Austrian, yclept 
for shortness “ Joe,” would summon us to 
our duties with a “* Now, poys, all aboord!” 
— jin allusion to the hand-car on which, 
when we had placed it on the rails, we 
drove to the scene of our labors, which 
was sometimes close by, at others several 
miles distant. In the latter case we would 
occasionally take our dinner with us, when 
the excursion would be facetiously spoken 
of as a picnic. 

A word as to the hand-car which figured 
so prominently in our work. It was noth- 
ing more than a flat open truck on wheels, 
which raised it about a coupie of feet 
above the rails, on and off which it could 
be lifted by four men, two at each end. 
It afforded comfortable standing-room for 
six, though more were often crowded on 
it, the men standing up to “pump,” as 
working the handles by means of which it 
was propelled was called. To the genu- 
ine old railroad man this little machine is 
an object of much interest and care. 
There is a sort of dirge-like chant con- 
cerning it, the only line I can recall being 
that with which each verse concludes, — 


And, Jerry, go ile the car! 


a duty which, however the said Jerry may 
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have attended to it, was always most con- 
scientiously performed by Joe. 

Our gang was a strange mixture, headed 
by the good-natured Austrian, our boss — 
whose knowledge of English, by the way, 
was very limited. Under him were two 
young Prussians, brothers, who, having 
been prospecting in the Rockies, had lost 
their outfit in attempting to cross the Bow 
River; an old Irish-Canadian, whose chief 
characteristic was a strong disinclination 
for any sort of exertion, save that of talk- 
ing; a young Chicagoan, who was some- 
thing of a dude, and evidently greatly 
dependent on the tooth-brush which os- 
tentatiously protruded from the outside 
breast-pocket of his coat; and two En- 
glishmen, of whom I was one. An old 
army pensioner was with us for a time, a 
native of Dublin, and overflowing with 
amusing reminiscences of his soldier life 
in India. But section work was not con- 
genial to him, and one fine day, with his 
little bundle slung over his shoulder, he 
bade us good-bye, and tramped down East. 
I had well-nigh forgotten our Birmingham 
man, who, cut adrift as he was from civil- 
ization, clung desperately to his last ves- 
tige of it in the shape of a dingy linen 
collar, which he persisted in wearing long 
after it had ceased to be anything of an 
ornament. 

The sections, indeed, are made up of 
all sorts and conditions of men, including 
almost every nationality. The gang who 
boarded with us was no less curiously 
composed than our own, the most notice- 
able member of it being a young Creole, a 
somewhat mysterious subject to our old 
Irish-Canadian, who would allude to him 
indiscriminately, yet not without a touch 
of awe, as “that Kamtchatkan,” * Norwe- 
gian,” or by any other out-of-the-way des- 
ignation which might occur to him at the 
moment; expressing his belief, moreover, 
that quiet though “the nigger” now ap- 
peared, he only wanted opportunity, and to 
be backed up by some of his own people, 
to work havoc in our little commonwealth, 
and perhaps murder the whole lot of us. 

On a section not far from ours was an 
old man, a quondam London clerk, who 
had come over to the States to better his 
fortunes, and failing in this, had drifted 
out here into section life, for which, not- 
withstanding the indomitable spirit that 
possessed him, his previous habits and 
shattered health rendered him wholly unfit. 
It must not be supposed, however, that 
the work was particularly hard, for to the 
ordinary British navvy it was nothing. I 
once heard such an one, who had been a 
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section hand for some months, assert that 
during all that time he had not done one 
good day’s work. Seeing me, as he con- 
sidered, putting too much weight on my 
shovel, this easy soul advised me not to 
exert myself, for “section men were not 
supposed to work” —appealing for cor- 
roboration of his statement to none other 
than the boss, who turned off the question 
with a half deprecatory chuckle. 

The work consisted in keeping the track 
in good, level order, for which purpose we 
used a jack to raise the sunken rails, shov- 
elling earth beneath the ties to keep them 
in their place. It would sometimes hap- 
pen that after we had raised a length of 
track and had not finished “tamping ” it, 
as the latter operation was called, a train 
would come thundering along over the 
shaky spot, making the ties heave up and 
down in a manner remarkable to behold, 
and necessitating our doing the work all 
over again. 

A piece of work having been satisfac- 
torily accomplished, and there being 
scarcely time to finish off another, Joe, 
regarding the job with a critical eye, would 
remark, “‘Dot’s pooty goot; leetle rest 
now.” And, reloading the pipe, which 
was rarely out of his mouth, he would 
bring himself comfortably to anchor, an 
example we were not slow to follow, only 
arising on the stereotyped call, “‘ Shoofels 
on de car!” —which, being interpreted, 
meant that we were to gather up our tools 
and prepare for our homeward journey. 

Joe, though a thorough and conscien- 
tious worker, was yet of an easy-going 
disposition, and most of his gang were 
ready enough toimpose upon him. This 
state of things was not peculiar to our 
section, there being an almost entire ab- 
sence of supervision in these parts, the 
roadmaster (ours, by the way, was an En- 
glishman, and had risen from the ranks) 
only occasionally traversing the line. Ret- 
ribution, however, is nearly sure to over- 
take the habitual idler. The boss on the 
section adjoining ours was reported to 
spend working hours playing cards with 
his gang. This young man ultimately got 
his dismissal. 

The monotony of our work was now 
and then enlivened by some incident of 
prairie life, such as a party of Indians 
coming up to us and gravely shaking hands 
all round, after a gruff but cordial saluta- 
tion, consisting of the one word nichee 
(good man)— which, with admirable im- 
partiality, they bestowed on all alike. 
I remember a young buck—far above 
work on his own account — being greatly 
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interested in the mechanism of our jack, 
handling it with much guarded curiosity, 
as not knowing what dangerous properties 
it might conceal. Totally unlike are these 
representatives of the noble savage from 
the spruced-up specimens one sees in 
shows — their faces thickly bedaubed with 
red and yellow, their gay-colored, but 
usually grimy blankets wrapped around 
them, and their stony glare, which we 
would back any day against that of Ten- 
nyson’s Britisher. 

Once, but this was in the section-house, 
we were honored by a visit from no less a 
personage than the ex-chief of the Crow- 
feet—a splendid and savage oid man, 
such as Walt Whitman would have de- 
lighted in, yet not unused apparently to 
the ways of society, judging from his 
courtly bow in shaking hands with us. 
He showed us an exquisitely finished rifle, 
a gift of former days, allowing us in turn 
to examine it, he looking on the while 
much as a mother might who had con- 
signed her offspring into strange hands. 

Those of us who were sportingly in- 
clined took our guns with us on the car in 
autumn, and many a shot did we have at 
the prairie chickens, as they were called 
—though no chickens in size. Wild 
ducks and geese also abounded in the 
marshy pools with which the prairie around 
was studded; but they did not seek us 
out, as did the chickens. Wonderfully 
tame birds these, or else weary of life, for 
they seemed absolutely to enjoy being 
shot at. Approaching to within a distance 
of a dozen paces or so, they would come 
to a dead stop, watching us stolidly. One 
of them once took its stand close to the 
telegraph-operator’s shanty — or depét, to 
give it its proper designation — and it was 
ludicrous to observe that gentleman pot- 
ting away at it with his revolver, the bird 
regarding him with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence. At each shot, the operator, a tall, 
grave-looking man with a stoop, stealthily 
advanced a step, and there is no saying 
but that he might eventually have accom- 
plished his purpose had not one of the 
young Prussians, whose ardor had been 
kindled by the sounds of firing, rushed, 
shot-gun in hand, upon the scene, and 
dropping on one knee to ensure his aim, 
put an end to the Englishman’s little game 
and the suicidal fowl at one and the same 
moment; gleefully making off with the 
“ ploonder,” as he would have called it. 

When there was nothing in particular 
to be done on the section, we would drive 
the car to a spring several miles off and 
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far from the section-house was a small 
pool, or “sluice,” from which all the water 
used for cooking and drinking purposes 
was ordinarily obtained. But when I 
mention that in ladling it out we had to 
exercise some care to avoid taking up any 
of the tadpoles and other small fry with 
which it was stocked, it wil! be seen that 
our sallies after a purer supply were not 
quite labor lost—so far at least as our 
own comfort was concerned. 

Pleasant it was, this car-driving over 
the track, in the fine autumn mornings, 
when the oppressive heat with its swarms 
of mosquitoes was over. Around us 
stretched the prairie, illimitable on every 
side, its air of loneliness relieved perhaps 
by a cavalcade of Indians on their ponies, 
moving slowly over the plain, accompanied 
by their squaws and papooses, the latter 
attached in some ingenious fashion, along 
with the rest of their household gods, to 
the trailing ends of the tepee-poles, their 
yelping dogs bringing up the rear. Fail- 
ing this spectacle, there was never want- 
ing the smaller game of the prairie to 
divert our gaze. Now we would scare a 
gopher out of the track, where it had been 
burrowing to itself a hole; anon a badger 
would be spied making along as fast as 
its unwieldy body would permit, this latter 
apparition never failing to cause intense 
excitement amongst the gang, most of 
whom, armed with shovels, would jump 
off the car, and haste to the massacre of 
the unoffending beast, towards whose spe- 
cies they seemed to entertain an inex- 
plicable but deep-rooted spite. On one 
of the luckless creatures succeeding in 
reaching its hole in time to elude its pur- 
suers they, with fiendish malignity, used 
the shovels with which they had hoped to 
smash its head, to earth up the opening 
of its lair, stamping the ground down 
viciously to make sure of their prisoner. 
It was our two Berliners, I must in justice 
state, who were the perpetrators of this 
gentle deed. 

More rarely a fox would bound, flashing, 
tail in air, over the prairie, with the rapid- 
ity of lightning, till I could fancy the 
hounds were in pursuit, and hear in imagi- 
nation the blast of the huntsman’s horn. 
In the twilight, as we were driving home, 
an owl would now and then alight on the 
rail, waiting till our car was nearly on her, 
then sluggishly flying on a few paces 
ahead ; repeating the manceuvre in solemn 
fashion, as if impelled to it by some mys- 
terious impulse. At this hour, too, might 
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ing an impression of unutterable woe, or 
the distant barking of coyotes. 

Later on in the season the ground would 
be covered with snow, the frosted rails 
glistening brightly in the clear sunshine, 
and giving forth a cheery ring beneath the 
wheels of our car. Away we would spin 
over the track, pumping leisurely while on 
the level; with greater vigor up the long 
steep grades; and resting, so to speak, on 
our Oars on gaining a summit, leaving the 
little car to rush of herself down the re- 
verse slope, the keen air whistling in our 
faces, imparting a sense of exhilaration 
akin to that produced by tobogganing. 

Occasionally we would be surprised by 
a train, and then indeed we were forced to 
pump our hardest, straining every nerve 
to reach a handy spot where we could get 
our car off the line, and succeeding per- 
haps just in the nick of time, the train 
speeding past us the moment we were 
safely off. 

In conncction with this I may relate an 
incident which might have cost us our 
lives. We had received orders from the 
road-master to unload a gravel-train which, 
he said, would stop at a point he indicated 
—about a mile up the track —at eight 
o’clock that evening. Toward that hour 
accordingly, seeing from afar the light of 
an approaching train, we got our car on 
the rail and drove down to meet her. Joe 
was in one of the excitable moods to 
which, notwithstanding his usually phleg- 
matic disposition, he was subject; and, 
urged on by his repeated injunctions to 
“poomp,” we made our car fly over the 
frosted rails. 

The night was dark, and we did not 
perceive till it was too late that the train 
was Coming upon us, having trusted to her 
stopping at the place indicated. But no, 
on she came, her red light looming dan- 
gerously near. Joe made frantic efforts 
to stop the car, pressing heavily on the 
brake, and in tones of concentrated energy 
bidding his crew “no poomp,” somewhat 
needlessly, as may be imagined. But the 
rails were slippery, the car going down an 
incline, and the train was on us in a flash. 
We had barely time to leap off to the 
right and left, landing in a variety of un- 
studied attitudes, before the cow-catcher 
struck our car and sent her flying, a 
broken splinter hitting our old Irish- 
Canadian, though without serious injury, 
in the back. The train pulled up immedi- 
ately, when we discovered that it was not 
our expected gravel-train, but the pay- 
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freighted with the men’s wages, and which 
had been long overdue. 

In the midst of our confusion appeared 
the pompous paymaster, resplendent in 
snow-white shirt, the engine-driver, lantern 
in hand, following closely after. Joe re- 
sponding manfully to their remonstrances, 
in a strange new jargon which was neither 
Dutch nor English, but born evidently of 
the excitement of the moment, poured 
forth in torrents his explanations, which, 
judging from his tone and gesture, were 
all of the exculpatory order, and which did 
not throw much light on the affair. 

This scene being ended, and the train 
having vanished into darkness, we discon- 
solately gathered together the fragments 
of our shattered car and piled them in a 
heap at the side of the track. Then, sadly 
shouldering our shovels, we marched 
home, a crestfallen band, poor Joe, on 
whom was thrown the brunt of the catas- 
trophe, and who, moreover, had to bear 
the incessant nagging of the old Irish- 
Canadian, whose shoulder still smarted 
from his recent hurt, at the head of it. 
Our fellow-gang, to whom the news had 
travelled, were waiting to greet us with 
derisive jeers, accusing us of having at- 
tempted to wreck the pay-car that we 
might enrich ourselves with the booty. 
It was not until the following morning that 
the gravel-train, after which we had gone 
such a disastrous journey, arrived. 

Our new hand-car — for of course the old 
one had to be replaced —nearly came to 
grief likewise shortly afterwards. We were 
working away leisurely one breezy morn- 
ing, never thinking of our car, which we 
had left close by on the rails, when one of 
our men, chancing to look up, noticed that 
she had given us the slip. The wind had 
set her a-going, and the line sloping at that 
part, there she was, about a mile off, plac- 
idly continuing her course, and —alack 
for the “ cussedness of things in general ” 
—a train was rushing up to meet her. 
Making after her with all speed we over- 
took the truant just in time to lift her off 
the track before the train went past. 

These were not the only tricks our hand- 
car played on us. Once, as we were going 
rapidly over a switch, one of her wheels 
came loose, and she toppled sideways, 
sending our gallant chief flying —alight- 
ing on all fours. Another time, when we 
were returning home laden with logs which 
we had picked up for firewood, one of 
them fell off on the rail, and the car, 
bumping over it, gave a violent jerk, forc- 
ing me, without an instant’s preparation, 
to the performance of a complete somer- 
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sault. Hand-car accidents are not always 
of this light nature. On a section not far 
from ours, a man fell off on the track in 
front of the car, which went over him, 
seriously injuring his back. 

There are often heavy rainfalls in the 
summer, during which no work is thought 
of. In my time it once rained three con- 
secutive days, we occupying ourselves 
meanwhile with card-playing, reading, or 
doing nothing, as suited us best — the pay 
going on as regular as clockwork. More- 
over, if a man wanted a day off for any 
reasonable purpose, he could get it for the 
asking. Nota cent, either, would be de- 
ducted from his wages if he was laid up 
through sickness for a time. Amongsta 
party of men who had tramped from Mon- 
tana and were taken on the section was 
a Swede, who almost immediately com- 
plained of rheumatism, and fully a month 
did he spend within the precincts of the 
house, on the flat of his back for the most 
part, losing never a day’s pay, and care- 
fully tended the while. His health im- 
proving, he was afterwards employed ia 
light housework. 

Besides the regular pay, we made over- 
time when there was any special work to 
be done, as the unloading of gravel-trains, 
etc. Occasionally also we worked on Sun- 
days, greatly against the principles of 
our old Jrish-Canadian, who asserted that 
money thus made never did one any good. 
But his scruples on this head, I suspect, 
fell in very conveniently with his constitu- 
tional love of repose. One evening to- 
wards the end of summer, on our way 
home we extinguished a prairie fire, beat- 
ing the flames out with our all-serviceable 
shovels; and for this exploit, which occu- 
pied us scarcely over an hour, the grass 
being low at this part and the wind mod- 
erate, we were booked for half a day’s 
overtime. 

For some days afterwards it fell to our 
regular work, when the wind suited, to 
burn the grass to within a distance of 
about sixty feet on either side of the track, 
to guard against fires being kindled by 
sparks from passing engines. Joe would 
march ahead, trailing a bundle of lighted 
rags which he had saturated in oil and fas- 
tened to a wire. With this he fired the 
grass, his trusty gang leisurely following 
him in single file, armed each with an old 
sack with which to smite out the flames 
when their appointed limit was reached. 

These precautions having been neg- 
lected on the section west of the house, 
a fire broke out in that direction, and, 
speeded by the wind, made straight for 
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our abode. We were working at some 
distance off, the other gang being miles 
away on their section. It was a race be- 
tween us and the fire, and we were not in 
time to burn all round the house. In this 
extremity we had to rely almost solely on 
the buckets of water with which the good- 
wife supplied us from a barrel at hand, 
handing them to us quick as lightning, 
with never a word, and not for one mo- 
ment losing her presence of mind. We 
owed it, I believe, to her that the house 
was saved. As it was, two fine haystacks 
close by, worth some sixty dollars each, 
were destroyed. And if it had not been 
for the forethought of one of the young 
Prussians in driving the two little squeal- 
ing pigs into a place of shelter, our board- 
ing-boss would have sustained still further 
loss. 

Very sparingly disposed were those 
same Prussians, as I discovered after- 
wards to my cost; for in an evil moment 
I yielded to their persuasions to set up 
housekeeping with them on our own hook 
in a miserable though curiously ingenious 
little hovel of their own construction. 
Here I learned how far the force of econ- 
omy could go, and the lesson certainly was 
not worth the price. We took it in turn to 
cook, but their watchful eye was rarely 
off me in my experiments in that line. If 
I were to put what they considered a grain 
too much sugar in the cakes, or committed 
any like extravagance, one or other of 
them would be sure to jump up excitedly 
and stay my hand, exclaiming, with an 
assumption of playfulness, it is true, but 
in tones vibrating with the most genuine 
solicitude: “Du _ bist verriickt, mein 
Kind! Know you not dere vas von hun- 
ered cents in von dollar? Yah, it all 
counts oop, I tell you.” From having 
had enormous appetites in the section- 
house, they became abstemious to an 
almost dangerous degree. The younger 
of the two would frequently throw him- 
self at dinner-time on his couch, light his 
pipe, and, smoking furiously, assert that 
he had “no hoonger.” I could almost 
have found it in my heart to follow his 
example on the days when prairie chicken 
—a dish I had once delighted in — fig- 
ured on the table, I having had the pluck- 
ing and otherwise revolting preparation of 
it for the oven the night before. Their 
incessant fussiness, moreover, and_ per- 
petual “ monkeying ” over some unneces- 
sary contrivance or other, were not alittle 
trying to my British phlegm. And it was 
certainly aggravating, at what should have 
been the peaceful close of day, when the 
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section work as well as my own additional 
labors of cooking, baking bread, and other 
incidental items were over, to be asked to 
assist in the furtherance of some scheme 
which to me seemed wholly useless. 

This was in the fall. Such close quar- 
ters during the hot season, especially at 
night, with the windows shut against the 
mosquitoes, would have been unbearable. 
In the section-house, if by chance a win- 
dow were left open, they would swarm in 
by myriads, rendering sleep utterly impos- 
sible. On one such occasion I and some 
others sought refuge outside, where we 
made a dense smoke by burning a pile of 
dry plants, the only way to keep our tor- 
mentors off. It was amusing to watch 
the old cow making for the fire, into the 
smoke of which she eagerly thrust her 
head, as grateful as we were for the relief 
it afforded. 

A very intelligent animal was this cow, 
and an object of just pride to the board- 
ing-boss. However far off on the prairie 
she may have strayed, appearing but as a 
speck in the distance, her master had only 
to make himself visible, and call out in 
rousing accents “Cow-a! Cow-a!” and 
she would come bounding clumsily to- 
wards him to be milked, whisking her tail 
in the exuberance of her affection. There 
came a time, however, when she no longer 
responded to his appeal, a number of 
other cows which he had introduced upon 
the scene having exercised a demoralizing 
effect upon her. It was sad to see him 
stand shouting, with all the strength of his 
lungs, the old familiar cry —she turned a 
deaf ear to it, and one or other of us 
would have to act for the nonce the part of 
cow-boy. , 

Besides the plague of the mosquitoes, 
though fortunately not in their numbers, 
or soon nothing of us would have been 
left, there was a species of large black 
fly, with a pair of huge mandibles and a 
voracious appetite, which it sought to ap- 
pease on our blood. Sharp and sudden 
was the onslaught of this monster — one 
hasty nip, as from a pair of scissors, and 
it was gone, but, looking at the smarting 
spot, you would see its token in a drop of 
blood. 

One broiling summer’s day I ventured 
on a bathe in the marshy lake near the 
section-house. Not one of these flies 
was visible when I reached the water, and, 
armed with a handkerchief in case of 
emergency, I boldly waded in, scaring off 
a flock of ducks which had been placidly 
sunning themselves on its glassy surface. 
The lake was of pretty wide extent, lying 
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level with the prairie, and, as far as I 
could judge, no more than knee-deep in 
any part. No sooner had I got well out 
beyond its sedgy border than the fun (for 
the flies, that is) began, and one came 
hovering near me, my unprotected state 
no doubt presenting most unusual attrac- 
tions. I flicked it off, and was sharply 
bitten in the rear by another, of whose 
presence I had not till then been aware. 
Gradually the number of my assailants 
increased, and fierce and fast waged the 
unequal combat — flick here, bite there. 
In vain I sought refuge in the none too 
pellucid shallows of the lake — my head 
was still at their mercy. In vain I grov- 
elled altogether beneath the surface ; want 
of breath forced me up again, until the 
battle degenerated on my part into a sort 
of wild Indian war-dance, the handker- 
chief, which I swept madly about, doing 
duty for a tomahawk. And something of 
the old brave’s delight in slaughter in- 
spired me when I laid an enemy low. But 
the ‘*raskils ” were too many for me, and, 
sore discomfited, I at last beat a hasty 
and ignominious retreat, closely followed 
by my adversaries, who kept skirmishing 
around to the bitter end. 

Winter sets in early in the North-West, 
and from the commencement of the dark 
mornings we never started to work before 
eight o’clock, sometimes, after driving out 
to raise a piece of track, finding the ground 
impenetrable to our shovels, owing to the 
frost. On such occasions we were free 
to occupy ourselves as we chose, some of 
the men preparing traps for foxes, or else 
investigating results with regard to those 
they had set over night —fox-skins meet- 
ing with a ready sale. Only a few of the 
hands are kept on after November, two on 
each section, the rest getting free passes 
east, there being next to no work on the 
track until the frost breaks up. 

It is in the spring that the majority of 
the laborers find their way to these parts, 
and many of those fresh from the old 
country probably know little of the sort of 
life awaiting them. For one thing, the 
sale of intoxicating liquors being prohib- 
ited, the uninitiated and thirsty pilgrim 
experiences a rough awakening when, at 
one of the Western towns his train may 
stop at, making straight fora saloon, of 
which there are no lack, he, in the inno- 
cence of his heart, demands refreshment 
for his failing spirit in the shape of beer. 
Not that his request is denied, for he is 
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immediately supplied by the obliging bar- 
tender with a glass — fortunately for him 
a small one, though its cost is ten cents — 
containing a villanous compound, looking, 
it is true, not unlike the genuine article at 
its muddiest, but the only effect of which, 
if taken in any quantity, is to produce 
unlimited nausea. Such, however, is the 
force of imagination, or of habit, for I can 
attribute it to nothing else, that men will 
sit playing cards by the hour, the stakes 
being that delectable concoction, which 
they make believe to toss off with a relish, 
though next to the pleasure of winning 
the game, in this case if in any, must cer- 
tainly have been that of losing it. But 
for all the care taken to keep intoxicants 
out of the country, spirits are smuggled 
and surreptitiously sold up here. Some 
of our men going up to Calgary got as 
drunk as any British navvy could desire 
on the wretched stuff palmed off as whis- 
key, and at the most exorbitant price. 

The great drawback to section life, 
when remote from any town, is the dreari- 
ness and monotony of its surroundings, 
which would be apt to depress the spirits 
even of a Mark Tapley, and few of us 
were sorry to receive our discharge. 

It was late one bleak November night, 
the snow lying thick upon the ground, 
that the train which was to bear us to 
Winnipeg, a distance of several hundred 
miles, came down from the Rockies, 
already nearly full of men it had picked 
up from the sections on its way. Short 
time was given us to get “aboard,” aad 
the two young Prussians, who were to 
stay on with Joe for the winter, obligingly 
helped me in with my box (having, as I 
afterwards discovered, greatly lightened 
it of its contents). The last image on my 
mind was that of Joe, standing somewhat 
disconsolately watching our departure, his 
honest countenance scantily illumined by 
the light from the telegraph operator’s 
shanty. The scene of our sometime 
labors was soon left far behind, as on we 
sped, stopping at each section on our way 
to take in living freight, until the cars 
were crammed. A motley crew we were, 
and cooped up together through what 
seemed an eternity, the only diversion 
being the passing of the train-boy at in- 
tervals through our midst offering his 
wares for sale, and the occasional quar- 
relling of the men after the whiskey region 
had been reached. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
HANS SACHS: THE PEOPLE’S GOETHE 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY KARL BLIND. 

THOSE who went to hear, during one of 
the recent London seasons, Richard Wag- 
ner’s “ Master-singers of Nuremberg,” 
invariably came back with a feeling of 
delight. Friends and foes of the so-called 
“music of the future” joined, in this 
case, in a chorus of applause. 

The “music of the future,” we may 
say in passing, is not a word of the com- 
poser’s own coining. It was invented by 
an adversary, and afterwards —as has so 
often happened in history — attributed to 
the victim himself. Hans Sachs never 
said of himself, as is so often asserted, 
that he was 

a shoe- 

maker and poet too. 

(‘‘ Hans Sachs war ein Schuh- 
macher und Poet dazu.’’) 


Yet this absurd ditty is almost the only 
thing some men know, or believe they 
know, of the works of the patriarch of the 
master-singers and the father of the Ger- 
man secular drama. So also, Richard 
Wagner is guiltless of having described 
his own compositions as the “ music of the 
future.” In a letter to Hector Berlioz, 
contained in the seventh volume of Wag- 
ner’s “Collected Writings and Poems,” 
the reader may find the details of this 
guid pro quo. 

But by one of those strange freaks of 
ill-luck, against which the best-intentioned 
are not always proof, Wagner himself 
commits the unpardonable mistake of put- 
ting in the mouth of “ the people’s Goethe 
of the sixteenth century” that self-same 
rhyme which some bigoted Romanist hater 
of the memory of Hans Sachs had weakly 
invented as a would-be squib against him! 

However, opinion here and abroad is at 
one on the exquisite charm of the music 
in the “ Meistersinger von Niirnberg.” 
Thoughtful English critics, otherwise not 
in the least enamored of Wagner’s later 
style or second manner, have pronounced 
it to be of unsurpassed beauty — refined, 
captivating, and always suggestive of the 
dramatic sentiment and situation. At the 
same time, we confess that the question 
may be raised whether the impression 
created by the play is quite in keeping 
with the character and the literary impor- 
tance of the whilom head of the civic 
bards of Germany. 

In Wagner’s play, the description of 
town life in the later medizval epoch is, 
no doubt, a graphic one. Nor will the 
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most cautious be able to deny that the 
story and the plot are worked out with 
remarkable skill and much delicacy. The 
interest never flags for a moment; and 
there are humorous scenes of irresistible 
effect, albeit those strangely err who as- 
sume that the poet composer meant to 
write a “comic opera.” 

Still. any one more deeply acquainted 
with the works and the former standing of 
the “cobbler bard of Nuremberg” would 
wish some higher traits had been added in 
the treatment of his figure. Full allow- 
ance may certainly be made for the play- 
wright’s necessities. Strong contrasts are 
always theatrically impressive. Now, by 
way of effective set-off, Walter von Stol- 
zing, who, in the tournament of song, earns 
the prize for melodic verse, and carries off, 
as the doubly successful lover, the charm- 
ing daughter of Pogner, the goldsmith, is 
brought forward, by Wagner, in colors of 
nobiest beauty of mind, as against a crowd 
of handicraftsmen— bakers and pewter- 
ers, grocers, soap-boilers, and furriers, 
who are mere pedantic dabblers in poetry. 
To some extent, this striking contrast may 
even account for the great success of the 
representation. But from the natural ten- 
dency to exaggeration which is involved 
in the droll antithesis, the image of Hans 
Sachs himself seems to me unduly to 
suffer. 

Altogether, it can scarcely be said that 
full justice has been done to him in this 
portraiture. No doubt, at the end, atone- 
ment is made for the insufficiency. Then 
the wreath of honor, gained by Walter von 
Stolzing, is placed by Eve’s hand on the 
brow of Hans Sachs, when the latter vin- 
dicates the poetic art of the people in a 
patriotic harangue addressed to the trium- 
phant young scion of a noble family. 

This harangue, beginning with the 
words, “ Verachtet mirdie Meister nicht,” 
is strictly true, historically speaking, as 
regards the national life of Germany in 
times past. Before the tribunal of poet- 
ical art, long pedigrees and famed ances- 
try, however noble and worthy, escutcheon, 
spear, and sword, went for nothing. A 
master-singer alone, who had _ himself 
given his proofs, could confer the prize; 
and this he did on the sole ground of 
merit. When literature was no longer 
honored by courts and princes, it found a 
safe place of shelter, in evil days of storm 
and stress, among the people of the cities. 
There it was cultivated in a national sense. 
But for the master-singers, the true Ger- 
man sentiment would have sadly degen- 
erated. Hence, Wagner is fully justified 
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in making Hans Sachs admonish the 
young bearer of a noble name to give due 
honor to those civic poets of the Father- 
land as the guardians of the patriotic 
spirit. 

In point of fact, more might be said as 
to the far-reaching special influence of the 
quaint Nuremberg master himself. Ay, 
through the distance of ages Hans Sachs 
acted as the virtual teacher of our greatest 
poets — not a few will say: he greatest 
poet which the German nation has pro- 
duced. And as Wagner’s drama is likely 
to come again before the English public, 
it may well be worth while to look more 
closely into the position really occupied 
by Hans Sachs in German literature. 

For the purpose of setting matters at 
once right through an authority, to which 
most men will bow on a subject of poetical 
judgment, we will, first and foremost, 
quote Goethe himself, 

Upon him his worshipping admirers 
have fondly conferred the name of A/t- 
Meister —a designation strikingly recall- 
ing the character and habits of the older 
poetical life of Germany, but rather at 
variance with the “classic,” “ Hellenic,” 
“Olympian ” character attributed to Goe- 
the. This “ Alt-Meister ” name was, nev- 
ertheless, given for good reasons. Goethe 
openly avows that he began his own career 
by taking the Meistersinger, and Hans 
Sachs more particularly, as an example to 
be followed and looked up to. In his bio- 
graphical sketch, “ Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit,” Goethe says of himself : — 


In order to find a congenial poetical soil on 
which we could take our stand, and where 
we could breathe with true freedom of mind 
(freisinnig), we had to go back a few centu- 
ries, when solid capacities rose splendidly 
from a chaotic condition; and thus we entered 
into friendly intercourse with the poetry of 
those bygone ages. The Minnesingers [Ger- 
man Troubadours] were too far removed from 
us. We would first have had to study their 
language; and that did not suit us. Our ob- 
ject was to live, and not to learn. Hans 
Sachs, the truly masterly poet, was nearest to 
us. A genuine talent, although not after the 
manner of those knights and courtiers; but a 
plain citizen, even as we boasted of being. 
His didactic realism agreed with our bent, 
and we used, on many occasions, his easy 
rhythm, his facile rhyme. 

This was published in 1811, when 
Goethe was at the mature age of sixty- 
two years. Long before,in his “ Poetical 
Mission of Hans Sachs,” he had sung the 
praise of the citizen poet in most fervent 
Strains; uttering strange curses against 
“the folk that would not know their mas- 
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ter,” and sentencing such recusants “to 
be banished into the frog-pond ” instead 
of being permitted to approach the serene 
heights where genuine bards dwell. 

It is a somewhat longish effusion, this 
hearty glorification by Goethe of the Nu- 
remberg poet — written, so to say, in the 
latter’s own archaic style, and much inter- 
larded with words taken from his racy 
Franconian vocabulary. The extraordi- 
nary esteem in which Goethe held Hans 
Sachs may be seen from the two introduc- 
tory verses. The “dear master” is there 
depicted as, on a Sunday morning, hav- 
ing put off his dirty leather apron and 
donned a festival raiment, “ he, too, rests 
on the seventh day” from all the work he 
had done — “ from many a tug and many 
a stroke.” But as the spring sun touches 
him, his very rest gives birth to new work ; 
for he feels that he is holding a little 
world, a microcosm, hatching in his brain, 
which is beginning to move and to live, 
and which he would fain bring forth. Has 
he not —so Goethe’s poem goes on — an 
eye true and full of wise insight? And 
is not his a loving heart which fondly 
takes in and makes his own that which he 
has seen so clearly and purely? Has he 
not a tongue that clearly pours forth into 
subtle speech? Ay, the Muses rejoice at 
such qualities; and hence they wish to 
ordain him a Mastersinger. 

Then, a noble, beauteous, and truthful 
woman is introduced —namely, the Gen- 
ius of Nature. Under her guidance, Hans 
Sachs sees and portrays the world with its 
passionate and curiously confused striv- 
ings, as Albrecht Diirer saw and por- 
trayed it. In rapid allusion, a number of 
other guides and associates of the Nu- 
remberg poet are referred to; representa- 
tives of history and mythology, of merry 
tales and mad drollery, as well as of ro- 
mantic love. Taught, spurred, and alter- 
nately rallied and nagged, or caressed by 
them, Hans Sachs never ages in his loving 
quality. His heart will not grow cold. 
At last Posterity places on his head the 
oak-wreath, which had always hovered, 
with living foliage, in the welkin, ready to 
descend upon his brow. A _ banishing 
curse, therefore — so Goethe concludes — 
upon the croaking crew that ever ignored 
the master! 

In one thing Goethe was mistaken ; and 
his mistake is easily accounted for. At 
his time, when he thus powerfully restored 
the memory of Hans Sachs, the position 
which the latter had held in the esteem of 
his contemporaries was utterly obscured ; 
and not even Goethe knew it in its full 
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extent. Nor were all the works of Hans 
Sachs then attainable to the would-be 
reader. Goethe’s description of the mas- 
ter’s varied activity is, therefore, of neces- 
sity somewhat imperfect. 

Goethe also erred in thinking that it was 
Posterity which placed the wreath of 
honor on the Nuremberg poet’s brow. 
The contemporaries of Sachs had done 
so. Posterity, on the contrary, for some 
time forgot, even abused and vilified, the 
people’s bard, with the exception, always, 
of at least a few of those who had made the 
literature of the later Middle Ages their 
special study, and who could consequently 
assign him his true place. These circum- 
stances must be taken into account, in 
order not to lose from sight the various 
points of contact which, in spite of un- 
doubted differences growing in course of 
time more and more marked, constitute a 
strong and consecutive line of tradition 
from one school of song to the other. 

Heroic poetry of anonymous creation, 
the Minnesinger schools, and the Master- 
singer guilds, mainly were the earlier lit- 
erary outcome of Germany. In accord- 
ance with the high value now set upon 
what for some time had been much neg- 
lected, is the habit, at present, of calling 
the Minnesingers our “first classics.” 
Herder, 


The period of which Lessing, 
Klopstock, Wieland, Goethe, and Schiller 
are the foremost representatives, is des- 
ignated as the “ second classic epoch.” 
Between the most flourishing time of 
the town’s poets and the time of Goethe a 


kind of break occurred. It coincided with 
the miseries and the political disruption 
consequent upon the Thirty Years’ War. 
For a while it seemed as if the intellectual 
light of the nation was hopelessly dimmed, 
though master minds, like Leibnitz, the 
philosopher, still shone forth in single 
splendor. The gigantic and protracted 
struggle for spiritual freedom, in which 
Germany had been reduced by the sword, 
by pestilence, by famine, by emigration, 
to nearly one-third of her former popula- 
tion, heavily told upon her whole life, 
political, industrial, literary, and, more 
especially, poetical. 

Once a country full of energy, replete 
with song, and characterized by great 
gaiety, Germany now had a tone of sad- 


ness and resignation prevailing within | 


her. Her very language, with its com- 
bined strength and aptitude for musical 
development, became overlaid with for- 
eign elements, and had to be gradually pur- 
ified again by laborious efforts. Nota few, 
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ence in Latinor French. A deep chasm 
was thus created between the cultured and 
the popular classes. 

No wonder that, under such circum- 
stances, the memory of Hans Sachs should 
have grievously suffered. There were but 
too many who, whilst being well ac- 
quainted with Homer, Aéschylus, Eurip- 
ides, and Aristophanes, with Ovid, Vergil, 
and Horace, even with the fragments of 
Ennius, scarcely knew anything more of 
the foremost popular poet of the sixteenth 
century than the ridiculous rhyme meant 
as a satire upon him, but which has often 
been foolishly held to be a short autobio- 
graphical description from his own pen. 
Strange to say, few men seem even to 
have noted the glaring impossibility of 
Hans Sachs speaking of himself in the 
ditty alluded to in the past! 

Yet there had once beena time when his 
name shone over all German lands ; when 
Luther, who understood something about 
poetry and music, together with the 
learned Melancthon, held Hans Sachs in 
high honor as a fellow-worker in the 
Reformation cause; and when impartial 
scholars esteemed the power and richness 
of his language, the many-sidedness of 
his mind, his varied and extraordinary 
knowledge, as well as the lifelike descrip- 
tions that characterize nearly all his poet- 
ical works — barring, we must add, his 
crude tragedies. 

The epoch of the Reformation was filled 
with his fame. But even long after the 
Thirty Years’ War, the learned Wagen- 
seil, in his standard work (‘* Von der Meis- 
tersinger Holdseliger Kunst: 1697), ex- 
pressed an opinion that the poems of 
Hans Sachs would be revered as long as 
the world lasts. This loving testimony 
and over-eager prophecy was not destined 
to be fulfilled during the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The terrible misfor- 
tunes of the country had destroyed many 
of the best roots of German life ; and thus 
the recollection of the refined poetry of 
the Minnesinger age almost vanished, 
among the masses, like a dream forgotten. 
The work done during the Meistersinger 
epoch was first neglected in those classes 
which would fain pass as the guardians of 
literary treasures. It was in the lower 
popular strata that fragments of that which 
to-day is considered of such high value 
were really preserved with loving esteem. 

The contemporaries of the ingenious 
and widely famed “Nuremberg poet” 
(such were the standing epithets formerly 





applied to Hans Sachs) had likened him 


even Leibnitz himself, wrote by prefer-| with rather exaggerating comparison to 
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Vergil, Tibullus, Propertius, Euripides, 
and other lights of antiquity. On the 
other hand, in later times, he who, in spite 
of his lowly origin, had acquired a re- 
markable amount of knowledge ; who at 
least in early youth had apparently learnt 
the rudiments of Latin and Greek, also of 
French; and who, if that is held doubtful, 
at any rate was acquainted with all the 
then existing translations of classic and 
other remarkable works, was by those who 
knew nothing of him, vilified as if he had 
been an ignorant versifier of public fairs. 
His detractors thereby only proved their 
own ignorance. Even the catalogue of 
his library, which still exists, and which 
comprised the Odyssey, Herodotos, AEsop, 
Ovid, Seneca, Plinius, Plutarch, Sueto- 
nius, etc., ought to put these slanderers 
to shame. 

So it came to pass that at last only the 
name of Hans Sachs remained like a pil- 
lar of disgrace. His works were utterly 
forgotten by the cultured classes. Those 
works were almost lost —not to be had 
anywhere. Nobody among the learned 
and well-to-do cared forthem. Mere book- 
learned arrogance and scheming calumny 
joined their efforts in pursuing his mem- 
ory. Priestlings, like Gétzinger, who were 
well aware of his stout championship of 
the Reformation cause, defamed him as a 
“ poor rhymester and merry Jack Andrew” 
(Pritschenmeister). 

Only slowly the unmerited disgrace was 
lifted from his name. Gottsched had said 
already: “* Hans Sachs was the great mind 
that Germany once admired, and whom 
men, somewhat defiantly, liked to call 
‘the Homer of the Germans.’” The com- 
parison was certainly a most unlucky one. 
It shows, however, how highly his fame 
stood at his own time. 

Far more cautiously, over-cautiously, 
Ranisch vindicated the poet’s memory, 
in his “Historisch-Kritische Lebensbe- 
schreibung Hans Sachsens,” “the once 
famed Mastersinger at Nuremberg.” The 
book was written in 1756, “in illustration 
of the history of the Reformation and of 
German poetry.” We see from it that at 
Ranisch’s time “many a burgher and 
peasant were yet in possession of some 
part of the works of Hans Sachs,” and 
that these men of the people “did not 
easily sell the treasure so dear to them to 
any learned man; preferring, as they did, 
to seek pleasant recreation in their perusal 
after work was done, or on the day of 
rest,” 

Twenty years 


: after Ranisch’s publica- 
tion, Wieland and Goethe sought to re- 
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store the reputation of a literary name 
upon which dirt was heaped ever and anon 
by vile hands. “It is long enough,” 
Wieland wrote, “that Germany has ig- 
nored her poet, and that we all have for- 
gotten our master.” 

Now there was no German writer in 
those days more imbued with Hellenic 
gracefulness of spirit, or more character- 
ized even by what is called French ele- 
gance, than Wieland was. His testimony, 
together with that of Goethe, is therefore 
of special importance. 

Bertuch, directing attention to Wie- 
land’s and Goethe’s opinion, wrote, more 
than a century ago, in an appeal for the 
re-edition of the collected works of the 
poet :— 

Hans Sachs! How many are there among 
us Germans who know more of that man than 
that such was his name? But his mind, his 
heart, his high practical genius, his way of 
observing Nature, of rendering her impres- 
sions truthfully, like the purest mirror — who 
knows all this, except perhaps a few who do 
not consider it too irksome a task to dig for 
sunken treasures of our country’s literature in 
old, dusty libraries? Had Goethe and Wie- 
land not raised in the Zeutsche Merkur (1766) 
a noble and well-merited monument of honor 
to him, his memory would surely yet slumber 
among us; and his works, the richest and 
most splendid treasure of German medizval 
poetry, would perish forever. Shall we allow 
our Ennius to be lost? Shall Englishmen 
and Frenchmen put us to shame? . 


The edition intended by Bertuch never 
came out, owing to the lack of interest in 
those days. In spite of Goethe’s and 
Wieland’s appeal, the wealthier classes 
were still too far estranged then from a 
due appreciation of their own country’s 
old intellectual life. 

People were content with wretched ex- 
tracts from which no truce image and full 
impression could be gathered of a poet who 
had exercised great influence even on the 
mind of Goethe. We know better now. 
We can, however, still remember, with a 
degree of retrospective indignation, the 
time —not more than some twenty or 
even fifteen years ago—when it was 
rather uphill work to convince the public 
at large of the desirability of bringing out 
a complete and critically arranged edition 
of the extensive works of Hans Sachs, 
as well as of doing honor to his memory 
by a suitable monument. What was 
spoken and written then in support of the 
movement made in that direction, may to 
many have seemed a cry in the wilder- 
ness, to some even a scarcely justifiable 
cry. 
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Besides the little treatises of Neumann, 
Hoffmann, Haupt, Odebrecht, and a few 
others, there existed, then, scarcely any 
literature of importance on the subject of 
the “people’s Goethe of the sixteenth 
century.” Nor was there a proper begin- 
ning made for a full edition of his works. 
No statue had been erected yet in his 
honor — nearly three hundred years after 
his death —in his native town, the ancient 
free city of Nuremberg, though Germany 
had raised monuments to a great many of 
her illustrious sons. This was all the 
more extraordinary, seeing that several 
contemporary painters had preserved the 
features of the poet. We know how his 
manly, full-bearded, and jovial face looked 
when he was fifty-one years of age. 
Another drawing by the famed painter, 
Herneisen, represents him, at the age of 
eighty-one, with a long white beard, and 
with thoughtful searching eyes. 

Hoffmann is certainly right when say- 
ing that “the many-sidedness, the same 
composure and facility of form,” which 
characterizes Goethe, is already found in 
the Nuremberg singer. This and the ad- 
ditional circumstance that both were born 
in a free town — Nuremberg was only 
annexed to Bavaria, through Napoleon's 
influence, in 1806—no doubt formed a 
special attraction for Goethe. 

The chapter of accidents gave to both 
also nearly the same high age. In his 
days of storm and stress, Goethe must 
have felt far greater sympathy for the poet 
who has given us so vivid, though rather 
prosaic, a description of his free and self- 
governing town, than he could possibiy 
have felt afterwards, when his mind had 
been toned down to a statuesque classi- 
cism. Still, it is remarkable that even so 
late as 1811, Goethe should, as before 
stated, have lovingly dwelt upon the fact 
of the poems of Hans Sachs having offered 
him a ground on which he could breathe 
with true freedom of mind. 

Some of the more modern writers — 
among them, men of the highest authozity 
—have certainly given that people’s poet 
his full due. In Friedrich von Schlegel’s 
opinion: — 

This Nuremberg master was not only the 
most fertile, but also the most powerful in his 
line, especially rich in humor and practical 
sense. And if we are to mention of other 
nations that which, in their own literature of 
older times they by no means treat slightingly, 
but greatly respect, we may say that he was, 
at least, more inventive than Chaucer, richer 
than Marot, more practical than both. In 
matters of language, his productions contain 
a rich treasure, which is not used yet at all. 
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Karl Goedeke says :— 


Hans Sachs was the richest poet of the 
Reformation, and a veritable poet, to whom 
injustice is done by comparing him with those 
that come after him, and therefore making, so 
to say, excuses for him on that account. He 
surpasses all in abundance and extent of his 
materials, in the variety of his conceptions 
and forms, in moral profoundness and happy 
creation. Everything that distinguishes the 
poetry of his epoch, is to be found in him 
more purified and more refined. No form of 
treatment was rebellious to his capabilities. 
There is scarcely a subject belonging to the 
knowledge of his time which was alien to him; 
he mastered history and myth with equal 
power and surety. His reflections and ob 
servations are always happy, and brought out 
before the eye in striking garb. His Merry 
Tales [Schwanke] are unsurpassed by any 
poet of the world. His Carnival Comedies 
are so completely equal to the best little 
plays of olden and more modern times in in- 
vention, dramatic rendering, plot, and fitness 
of speech, that every one who has read and 
understood them, always by preference re- 
turns to them, rather than to foreign ones. 
He did not cast about his subjects in his mind 
for years, but rather wrote them down with 
perspicuous facility, even as they had rapidly 
risen within him. In studying Hans Sachs 
and the circumstances under which his dra- 
matic conceptions were represented through- 
out Germany by the people themselves, the 
present generation might learn that which no 
study of foreign poetical art could teach it— 
namely, how to bridge over the chasm be 
tween the Poet and the People. 


It may be of interest to add here that 
Hans Sachs, who was born seventy years 
before Shakespeare, took personally part 
in the representation of his own plays. 
He was the first in Germany, so far as we 
know, who laid down some rules, however 


x; a merit which so great 
an actor as Devrient has very fully ac- 
knowledged in his “ History of the Ger- 
man Art of Acting.” 

Devrient states that the true dramatic 
bent of Hans Sachs is shown by the fact 
of his having so strongly insisted on cer- 
tain points in acting ; that he had acquired 
a very lively artistic tact through the per- 
sonal influence he had gained upon the 
Society of Comedians at Nuremberg; and 
that several of his precepts — for instance, 
in the tragedies of “ Kleopatra and Anto- 
nius,” and “ Prince Concretus ” — show a 
considerable discrimination as to rhetoric 
and mimic expression. “ All these traits,” 
Devrient adds, “are of little or no impor- 
tance in a highly developed condition of 
the art of acting; but historically, they 
mark a great progress. The rudely hewn 


crude, for acting; 
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figures of the dramatic art began to move 
in their limbs, and to feel the breath of 
independent life.” 

It cannot clearly be made out —as Mr. 
Liitzelberger, the town’s historian of Nu- 
remberg, says—who were the fellow- 
actors of Hans Sachs. At any rate, they 
often were Mastersingers and other bur- 
ghers, members of the guilds, masters 
and mates. Probably inns, in some cases 
separate booths, were the localities for 
the theatrical representations. There is 
no proof of a special theatre having al- 
ready been built, as has sometimes been 
alleged. Until 1612 the Martha Church 
also served for the representation of plays. 
Quite recently more light has been thrown 
upon these hitherto obscure points bya 
work of Mr. Rudolf Genée, who has had 
access to the protocols of the Nuremberg 
Town Council in the time of Hans Sachs. 
From these documents, the doings of the 
poet as a manager of theatrical represen- 
tations came out with considerable clear- 
ness, 

As to the enthusiastic opinion, quoted 
above from Goedeke, in regard to the 
quality of Hans Sachs as a dramatist, we, 
for our part, cannot subscribe to every 
word. Indeed,a great distinction is to be 
made between his very humorous Carnival 


comedies and other lighter plays, and his 
more pretentious, but exceedingly bare, 
stiff, and most unsatisfactory attempts at 


higher tragedy. Of his entertaining com- 
edies several —for instance, “The Hot 
Iron” -— have latterly been successfully 
revived on the German stage as curious 
examples of former manners and drol- 
leries. And these representations have 
proved a distinct success in the way of 
interesting and amusing illustrations of 
bygone times. 

Gervinus, no mean authority, says, in 
his “ History of German Poetry :” “ Hans 
Sachs forms the centre of transition be- 
tween old and new art, and by his works 
points back to the nation’s ancient produc- 
tions, whilst laying the basis for that which 
it was to create later on. ... He seizes 
everything that moved his time, and ac- 
companies the whole course of religious 
and political poetry of his age. He then 
withdraws from the subjects, treats of 
actual, ordinary life, and cultivates the 
dramatic form which, since then, has been 
the main form of all modern poetry.... 
He is in a certain sense a Reformer in 
poetry, as Luther was in religion, and 
Hutten in politics.” 

Thirteen years ago a monument was at 
last raised to this people’s poet, whose 
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renown had been a universal one at a time 
when great names shone in Germany, 
when a remarkable revival took place in 
the world of learning, and when the na- 
tional mind was occupied with vast 
reforms in Church and State. The mere 
fact of his having been able to rivet public 
attention in such an epoch may be held to 
be a proof of his worth. The statue at 
Nuremberg, modelled by the late sculptor 
Konrad Krausser, and cast in the foundry 
of Professor Lenz, shows the poet in sit- 
ting attitude, looking up with pleasant 
cheerfulness, clad in a loose mantle of 
many folds. Four folio volumes are lying 
near him on the ground; a fifth he holds 
in his hand. The statue reposes on a 
pedestal of granite from Upper Franconia, 
and has the simple inscription: “ HANS 
SACHS. Raised June 24, 1874.” Itstands 
on the Hospital Place, near the former 
Mehl-Gasslein, to-day called Hans Sach- 
sen Gasse, in which street the house of the 
poet is yet to be seen. 

At the same time that the monument 
was raised, a beginning was made for an 
edition of all his works by Professor 
Keller, under the auspices of the Literary 
Union of Stuttgart. Thus tardy justice 
has been done to his memory. 

In a remarkable poetical vision, full 
of heart-moving sentiment, the patriotic 
singer had, in almost Dantesque language, 
foreshadowed the terrible events which 
were destined, in the seventeenth century, 
to break the unity, the power, and the 
freedom of the German nation during a 
struggle of unparelleled length and ghast- 
liness. Soon after his death the strange 
prophecy came but tootrue. The horrors 
of a seemingly endless war stopped up the 
very sources of sound national life. But 
now it can truly be said that Hans Sachs 
helped in bringing up a new epoch — that 
he was one of the spiritual fathers of that 
modern Germany which, after a long polit- 
ical eclipse, is again in strong course of 
formation, and which one day may, by her 
internal political deliverance, create even 
a greater surprise than she has done by 
her achievements on the field of battle, 
and since then by her efforts as a guardian 
of European peace, 





From Temple Bar. 
THE LAKES. 


“ THE Lakes "— what a dreary picture 
for the man of sentiment the words call 
up! Crowds of yellow coaches bowling 
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along under crags and groves of alder, by 
lakes and falls. Men with dull business 
faces and green or red guide-books, “ do- 
ing” the graves of retired genius. La- 
dies in fresh print dresses, and loungers 
in glazed boots, standing on the steps of 
hotels of rough brown stone, watching the 
coaches and the lawn-tennis and the new- 
comers —anything indeed but the hills 
and the sky ; and especially grievous is it 
when one reflects that those very hotels 
stand, where twenty years ago were lawns 
and water meadows, where orchids grew 
and the willow-herb and _loose-strife 
pushed their pink spikes out by the run- 
nels. Grievous it is to creep to the ha- 
ha that guards Grasmere Churchyard from 
Rothay rill, which ten years ago ran mar- 
vellously clear over shingle and ledges of 
gneiss, where the trout poised and flick- 
ered; to creep, I say, to the edge and 
find that its very clearness only serves to 
emphasize with more hideous sureness the 
tin pots, and the soda-water bottles, and 
the broken china from the hotel that have 
hidden the shingle with many a coat of 
foulness. 

Grievous it is to have the bluff coach- 
man, sprung from many a generation of 
hard-headed stalwart yeomen, point briskly 
with his whip to the green recess where 
Fox-Howe nestles, “residence of the late 
Dr. Arnold,” he says; and then, in reply 
to the questions urged by wanton curios- 
ity, to hear him saying that he is by no 
means sure whether the great man was a 
clergyman or a physician—he rather 
thinks the latter — and professes a laugh- 
ing incredulity at the thought that he 
should have been a schoolmaster. All 
this dismal and tiresome stratum isa kind 
of barrier from the hills that their real 
votary must pass through, as the aeronaut 
sweeps through mist and driving rain, 
through filmy wrack and the deep bars of 
cloud, before he can shoot into the serene 
zther above and beyond them. 

Of course, in travel, taste and tempera- 
ment must decide upon the particular 
course of action; there are some who revel 
in newness and ditference, who morning 
after morning like to wake up in a new 
bed, and, drawing up an unfamiliar blind, 
scan an unknown landscape, and who 
thus sweep away the thick memories of 
routine, and fit themselves to plunge into 
it again with a brain cooled and repaired. 
And then again there is the less eager and 
spirited, but we believe, more successful 
traveller, who for a few mornings at each 
new place is just haunted by a fine touch 
of vague melancholy at the very unfamil- 
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iarity of the scene and surroundings ; but 
who loves, on the other hand, to make 
every fold and feature of the lines of hill 
his own — to see them from every point of 
view, and at every hour of the day — how 
the sunlight falls across the fern, and the 
pillars of the mist stalk silently out of the 
high gap. 

Still it is a hopeful thing, both as re- 
gards the present and the future outlook 
of the English people, that so many pro- 
saic persons do deliberately year after 
year seek their holiday delights, and seek 
them with deliberate zest, in a land so 
divorced both by probability and possi- 
bility from any sordid hopes of gain ; there 
are no minerals worth speaking of, for 
which to channel and embank the hills; 
there is no coal and little slate; the stone 
is not worth the carrying, though a hide- 
ous working, like a venomous worm, bur- 
rows and continues to pour its grey ad@ 
bris out in the very slope, over Rydal 
water, that Wordsworth’s eye loved day 
by day to rest upon; there is no wood to 
carve into profit or even to burn, except 
on half a hundred cottage hearths; the 
worst that man can do is to drain away her 
lakes into the centre of some squalid 
town; and yet year by year the stolid 
Englishmen pour in to scan the long 
sweeps of brown moor, the fretted ridge, 
the line of nodding bluffs, to see Skiddaw 
red with heather and hear the wind blow 
plaintively over the shoulder of Fairfield 
Down. 

They do not go merely because it is the 
fashion, these hard-headed sons of Mam- 
mon ; they have a fancy to see what nature 
can do in corners where she is left to her- 
self, and though they soon fall back upon 
their coaches and their dinners, their lawn- 
tennis tournaments, and their glazed boots, 
yet they have looked upon the silent hills 
as they sat crowned with sunshine or 
veiled in dropping cloud, and they cannot 
quite forget them. 

And yet this very growth of emotional 
consciousness marks the decadence of a 
type which has made England what it is. 
“Scenery!” With what contempt would 
Puritan lips have echoed the expression. 
** What went ye out for to see? — barren 
mountains and toppling crags and a lake 
ruffed with the wind?” That was the 
time when principles were firm, and life 
was hard and stern, but righteous ; then, 
by degrees, came the generation who, with 
reverent love for the principles of iron 
that had made their forefathers so great, 
had contracted something of a horror for 
the grimness and unlovely rigors of their 
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life, and interfused into their holy homes 
and family devotions some love and curi- 
osity about nature. Their children, per- 
haps, have kept their softness, and for- 
feited their principles. 

Such an intermediate man was South- 
ey; such was Walter Scott; such was 
the elder Ruskin. 

The writer of these words has in his 
possession a picture, an old steel line en- 
graving, which always in his mind stands 
tor the expression of what was best in the 
sentiments of that generation. It is enti- 
tled “A Sabbath Evening’s Walk,” and 
represents a gentleman in a shovel hat, 
with a very high-collared dress coat, but- 
toned very tight, white trousers strapped 
over very thin pumps, and a bunch of 
dangling seals, standing in a meadow, 
with an open volume in one hand, with 
the other pointing to the sky. The vol- 
ume betrays itself as the Bible by con- 
taining several words in Hebrew charac- 
ter, surrounded bya glory. Beside him 
stand a little boy in highlows, a miniature 
of his father, and a little girl in a very 
large bonnet, who are following with their 
eyes their father’s finger. Across the 
meadow, tripping in their direction, is a 
lady, with a bonnet as large as her waist 
is slender; feet of Chinese proportions, 


with shoes attached by black crossed rib- 


bons. In the middle distance, is the spire 
of a village church, rising from some 
trees, and a mountain on the horizon. 

The very primness and preciseness of 
the picture has its charm; and it is the 
expression of a real thought; the wood 
and the hills, the shadows and the evening 
light are delineated with a loving hand. 
We, the grandchildren of such a gentle- 
man as is here represented, have dropped 
the highlows and hat—we have closed 
the volume and lit a cigarette; we have 
put on flannels, and our wife is equipped 
for walking, and we no longer point to the 
sky — we only look at it. 

This love for scenery — especially bare, 
unadulterated scenery —is a curious ex- 
otic growth, a latter-day development. 
The classics show no sign of it. Horace 
notices once or twice the line of snow- 
capped hills like a cloud on the horizon ; 
but that Soracte should be laden with 
snow is merely a kind of meteorological 
warning —a note of time. Even as late 
as our own history, — think of Evelyn de- 
scribing the crags at Fontainebleau, as of 
so “horrid and whitish a stone” as gave 
him a strong sensation of alarm. Think 
of Gray and Walpole finding their way 
over the Alps, and being reduced to such 
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abject fear by the resounding cataracts, 
the nodding rocks, the bristling crags, and 
the inaccessible moors, that they were 
forced to close the blinds of their carriage, 
and crossed the top of the St. Gothard 
Pass trembling in every limb. Think of 
Horace Walpole in later life speaking of 
a “house in Wales with a cascade anda 
rockery,” by which he meant a waterfall 
and aprecipice, as being a prospect which 
gave him the horrors to contemplate. 
And who will not think of dear, unreason- 
able Doctor Johnson? “One green field, 
sir, is to a man of intelligence, exactly like 
another green field. You and I do not 
want to look at green fields, sir. Let us 
take a walk down Fleet Street.” 

There was, it is true, about that time, a 
reaction in favor of nature, but nature 
under severe artistic regulations. Land- 
scape gardening, it was found, was all very 
well for a foreground, but not perfectly 
satisfying ; so distances began to be culti- 
vated. Pope worked a vista or two into 
his. villa; Horace Walpole added a rustic 
spire and a “ Gothick” window to the end 
of his gardener’s cottage; Shenstone con- 
trived a view of a Welsh hill from the 
window of the temple dedicated to friend- 
ship, that enshrined a bust of Lord Lyttel- 
ton. But the acme of absurdities was 
reached by the Rev. William Bowles, au- 
thor of the sonnets which gave Coleridge 
his taste for poetry. Water was scarce 
in this amiable gentleman’s grounds; so 
a tap was contrived for the cascade, that 
the precious fluid might not be wasted 
when only the proprietor was there to see. 
Under a spreading sycamore the poet 
contrived a hermitage in a sandstone rock. 
The cell contained a stone seat and a 
stone table, on which lay a huge folio vol- 
ume —a county history, it is said. Be- 
hind the door hung a gown of frieze. 
When company was expected, the under- 
gardener hurried to the spot, and, robing 
himself, took his seat before the open 
book, on which he laid one hand, and 


‘propped with the other the brow worn 


with intense and solitary vigils. Some 
visitors, arriving one day unexpectedly, 
were shown into the library, and presently 
heard their host say in agony outside in 
the hall, “Go and turn on the waterfall, 
and let some one carry out the hermit his 
beard.” 

Even within the last twenty years, a 
well-known Berkshire proprietor, not con- 
tent with fir and heather and the stately 
sweep of Bagshot sand, has gone so far as 
to excavate a gorge, and decorate it with 
brickwork rocks covered with cement. 
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Still all this bears witness to a genuine 
love for the untamed savagery of solitudes. 
There must be a general demand for wild 
nature for millionaires to gratify it in so 
expensive a form: and when a Croesus 
obtains a theatrical substitute for a thou- 
sand pounds, a sensible lover can get the 
real article for ten. 

To put yourself into a comfortable com- 
partment at Euston; to steal up through 
the lovely, quiet English landscapes, 
through the grim land of factory smoke 
and myriad chimneys which lies on the 
very threshold of fairyland, and is so se- 
curely fenced out from her borders, till on 
an early August evening you see the grey 
expanse of Windermere, the long curve of 
Coniston, and the leonine back of the 
Langdale pikes, and, outlined in the distant 
haze, the delicate, mysterious peaks far- 
ther and farther north —there is no lack 
of reality there! 

Life gives a healthy and reasonably con- 
templative man few greater pleasures than 
to disengage himself from the villas and 
trim islands of Derwentwater, and turning 
his back on both hotels, to wind in among 
the hills on a quiet evening, when the wind 
streams out of the hills as cool as living 
water, — stopping it may be by a green 
pool, scooped out of the soft rock, shelving 
into shingle at the tail, where the trout 
scurry and dart under the plunging water, 
where a single rowan overhangs it, —and 
to trace the streamlet up among the grey 
boulders, among moss, and parsley-fern, 
and yellow stonecrop, sometimes gurgling 
hidden in the grass, to the peaty pool at the 
top of the pass, where the water lies black 
and stilland shallow. Here and there, the 
skeleton roots of some gigantic pine push 
up, the relic of a primeval forest that must 
have flourished and died under conditions 
strangely different from those of modern 
days. And so over the co/ and down the 
stony track, hearing only the stones slip 
from the Great Gable, and the far-otf 
tinkle of sheep-bells, or the wind restlessly 
rustling in the grass, till he sees how sol- 
emnly the steep hills drop into Wastwater, 
and out beyond, the line of white that 
marks the edge of the sea. 

And then the early start before the sun 
is wholly up; over two thousand feet of 
turf to the stony sides of Scawfell Pike; 
the distant views — we will say nothing of 
them. It takes no initiation to compre- 
hend them; but our traveller has enough 
to think of in the miniature hills that lie 
all about him, the stream, the pools, the 
precipices. 

And then the noonday halt —as near 
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the summit as may be —for nature sets 
her sweetest waters as high as she can; 
on Helvellyn, on Scawfell Pike, an ice- 
cold spring bubbles up; there plant your 
staff; and when you have buried —as all 
true travellers do — the uncleanly wrapper 
of your food under the secret stones, you 
may sit in the stillness and see the water- 
beetles hold high festival on the fragments 
in the pool. Even a great busy beetle, 
with purple wing-cases, bustling along 
on some mysterious errand of his own, 

Heaven knows whither, will stop to satisfy 
himself on the crusts you leave in the 
grass. 

’ Then you may throw yourself back on 
the grass, and let the smoke of your ciga- 
rette, so delicate and brisk when you have 
earned it thus, curl up into the sun, con- 
tent to look and look, to think no thoughts 
of the world eddying so fiercely beyond 
the mountain bases, but to lose yourself 
a little in the enormous unconscious life 
of the sunny gien. 

Thus through the day you wander, and 
when, as night closes in, you drop into 
your simple lodging, content and tired, a 
happy physical man, with the mind se- 
renely balanced, and with anxieties drawn 
insensibly away, you may thank God that 
there are yet some places on earth, even 
in over-populated England, where you can 
feel a true simple human being — that you 
can be for a few moments like Adam sit- 
ting in Paradise watching the mist water- 
ing the garden grounds. 

Do not let us hurry to these high soli- 
tudes because others whom we revere and 
honor have found them sweet; go to them 
for their own sakes, and you will know 
their eternal charm as well; and return 
not loving the hills because Wordsworth 
and Shelley loved them, but loving Words- 
worth and Shelley because they loved the 
hills. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
DOMESDAY BOOK. 


In the room of the curator of the Record 
Office there repose beneath iron bound 
glass cases two massive volumes, often 
talked about, seldom seen, and the con- 
tents of which are known only to the 
curious. Of the thousands walking down 
Fleet Street, who cares one jot that within 
a few yards of their peregrinations is the 
original copy of one of the oldest books 
in the world, a gem such as the archives 
of no other country can boast, the far- 
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famed Domesday Book? Within the last 
few months this priceless record, whose 
pages are in a state of better preservation 
than many a parchment of this century, 
has emerged out of its retirement and 
been called upon to celebrate its com- 
memoration and make its bow before the 
scholar, the antiquary, and those who al- 
ways take an interest in the excitement of 
the moment. Quite an array of literature 
has presented itself upon the subject. 
Old chroniclers who were said to have 
lied like alpenstocks have had their verac- 
ity restored them; new facts have been 
brought forward, old facts have been sum- 
marily dismissed; suggestions have been 
as freely advanced as contradicted ; whilst 
hobbies have been so rashly exercised 
that they have scarcely a leg to stand on. 
If in the multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom, the student of Domesday ought 
now to be the most sapient of mortals. 
As one not wholly ignorant of my theme, 
let me cull from this literature that has 
recently sprung up a few facts which can- 
not be denied, and a few statements which, 
in the absence of others less worthy of 
credit, need not be completely ignored. 

At the present day Domesday Book — 
as the survey par excellence of the coun- 
try at the time of William the Conqueror 
is called — is carefully housed, as we have 
said, within the gloomy but fireproof pre- 
cincts of the Public Record Office, nor 
can the most sensitive and irritable anti- 
quary find any fault with the manner in 
which the work is now guarded and pre- 
served. Massive covers protect its pages, 
glass cases exclude the dust, and on the 
occasions when it is exhibited to the 
stranger no one save the official in charge 
is permitted to touch or turn over its 
sacred leaves, Before its transfer to the 
Record Office it was kept by the side of 
the Tally Court in the Receipt of the Ex- 
chequer under three locks and keys, and 
placed in the custody of the auditor, the 
chamberlains, and the deputy chamber- 
lains of the exchequer. In 1696 it was 
deposited with the other documents in the 
Chapter House at Westminster, where it 
remained until the erection of the Record 
Office, when it migrated to Fetter Lane as 
its permanent home. 

And now to describe the physical aspect 
of this famous survey. Domesday Book 
consists of two volumes, the one large 
and the other smaller; still, the more 
diminutive of the two is, in size and ap- 
pearance, as like its fellow as a little ele- 
phant is to its bigger brother. The first 
volume, which is the greater of the two, 
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contains three hundred and eighty-two 
leaves of parchment, with five “old fly- 
leaves at the commencement and four at 
the end of the book. The leaves measure 
close upon fifteen inches by ten inches, 
and are for the most part arranged in 
quaternions of four double or eight leaves, 
though this arrangement is not invariably 
adopted throughout the book. Occasion- 
ally bits of parchment have been added to 
complete an entry which it was impossible 
to insert in the place allowed for it. The 
pages of the manuscript are divided into 
two columns, whilst perpendicular lines 
have been ruled to mark the margins and 
central space between the columns. The 
parchment is in excellent preservation, 
dirty and worn, it is true, by constant ref- 
erence, but still smooth, flexible without 
being thin, and entirely free from the 
ravages of worms. The handwriting is 
clear and distinct, each letter sharp and 
carefully formed, and were it not for the 
numerous and cramped abbreviations the 
book could be easily read by the unini- 
tiated. At the head of each page the name 
of the county under survey is penned in 
red ink, whilst a stroke of the same colored 
ink is used to distinguish capital letters 
in the text. It will also be noticed that a 
red line runs through the names of places, 
as if they had been cancelled; instead of 
cancelling it is, however, but an early form 
of italicizing entries. 

The second volume, which contains full 
reports of the three counties, Essex, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, consists of four hundred 
and fifty pages, of a somewhat lesser size 
than its larger companion. In this work 
the vellum is coarser, the handwriting 
larger and less uniform in character, and 
the use of red ink but sparingly availed 
of ; also the double column has been aban- 
doned for the single. In the colophon to 
this volume the date of the completion of 
the survey is thus given: “Anno millesimo 
octogesimo sexto ab Incarnatione Domini 
vicesimo vero regnt Willelmi facta est ista 
descriptio non solum per hos tres comitatus 
sed etiam per alios” —*“ In the one thou- 
sand and eighty-sixth year from the In- 
carnation of our Lord, but the twentieth 
of the reign of King William, this descrip- 
tion was made not only throughout these 
three counties, but also throughout the 
others.” The following curious entry 
among the exchequer documents of Ed- 
ward III.(1340) relates to the binding of 
this tome: “ To William the bookbinder, 
of London, for binding and newly repair- 
ing the Book of Domesday, in which is 
contained the counties of Essex, Norfolk, 
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and Suffolk, and for his stipend, costs, and 
labor, received the money the fifth day of 
December by his own hands —three shil- 
lings and fourpence.” This second vol- 
ume, together with the Exon Domesday, 
which contains the fuller reports of the 
western counties, Wiltshire, Dorset, Som- 
erset, Devonshire, and Cornwall, and the 
“Inquisititio Eliensis,” a survey of the 
lands of the abbey of Ely, seems to be 
the original record of the survey itself, 
which appears in the first volume of the 
Exchequer Domesday in an abridged 
form. It was a strange oversight upon 
the part of Sir Henry Ellis, that he omitted 
to include in his great work the remark- 
able manuscript relating to Cambridge- 
shire, known as the “ Inquisitio Cantabri- 
giensis,” to which special attention was 
drawn by Mr. Webb, a distinguished fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, so early as 
the year 1756. 

In the first volume of Domesday a 
survey of the following counties is con- 
tained: Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Southamp- 
ton, Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Dev- 
on, Cornwall, Middlesex, Hertford, Bucks, 
Oxford, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, North- 
ampton, Leicester, Warwick, Stafford, Sa- 
lop, Cheshire, Derby, Notts, York, and 
Lincoln, together with the anomalous dis- 
tricts of Rutland, and the land “inter 
Ripam et Mersham.” As will be seen, 
the northern shires are not described in 
the survey. Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Durham are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Lancashire 
does not appear under its proper name; 
but Furness and the northern part of the 
county, as well as the south of West- 
moreland, with a part of Cumberland, are 
included within the West Riding of York- 
shire. That part of Lancashire which lies 
between the rivers Ribble and Mersey is 
subjoined to Cheshire; and part of Rut- 
land is described in the counties of North- 
ampton and Lincoln. 

Why was this? Various erudite and 
far-fetched reasons have been advanced 
for this arrangement; but, without envel- 
oping ourselves in any antiquarian fog, we 
may easily account for the omission of 
the northern counties from Domesday. 
The merciless hand of conquest in the 
first place had devastated the bleak dis- 
tricts of Durham and Northumberland. 
‘Ihe devastations of William the Con- 
queror himself in the winter of 1069-1070, 
the various inroads of Malcolm, and the 
vengeance taken by Odo, the brother of 
our first William, after the murder of 
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Bishop Walcher, must have left very little 
in those parts worth the inspection. Is it 
not thus written in William of Malmes- 
bury: “ Occasionem dedit Regi ut provin- 
tie tllius religuias, gue aliguantulum 
respiraverant, funditus exterminaret” ? 
Lancashire did not then exist as a separate 
county. Cumberland and Westmoreland 
had at that date no being as English 
shires; their southern portions formed 
part of Yorkshire, and they are so sur- 
veyed in Domesday ; whilst their northern 
portions did not become part of the king- 
dom of England until the reign of William 
Rufus, having been held by the Scottish 
kings as a fief ever since the grant by 
Edmund the Magnificent, on the final 
overthrow of the old kingdom of Strath- 
clyde. The notion that the northern por- 
tions of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
were subdued in 1072 by William the 
First is derived from a careless blunder 
in the work of Matthew of Westminster, 
who has confounded William Rufus with 
the Conqueror. 

The survey was no hasty inspection, 
but was most carefully and minutely made. 
For its execution certain commissioners, 
called the king’s justiciaries, were sent 
into every shire, and juries summoned in 
each hundred out of all orders of freemen, 
from barons down to the lowest farmer. 
These commissioners were to be informed 
by the inhabitants upon oath of the name 
of each manor, and that of its owner; 
also, by whom it was held in the time of 
Edward the Confessor —the T.R.E. so 
familiar to the student of Domesday ; the 
number of hides, or such a space as might 
be ploughed with one plough; the quan- 
tity of wood, of pasture, and of meadow 
land; how many ploughs were in the 
demesne, and how many mills and fish- 
ponds belonged to it; the value of the 
whole in the time of the Confessor, as 
well as when granted by the Conqueror, 
and at the time of the survey; and also 
whether it was capable of improvement, 
or of being advanced in value. These 
justiciaries were likewise directed to re- 
turn the tenants in every degree, the quan- 
tity of lands then and formerly held by 
each of them, what was the number of 
villeins and slaves, and also the number 
and kinds of their cattle and live stock. 
These inquisitions being first methodized 
in the county were afterwards sent up to 
the exchequer. So microscopic was the 
survey that the writer of the contemporary 
portion of the Saxon Chronicle records: 
“So very narrowly he caused it to be 
traced out, that there was not a single hide 
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or yard land, not an ox, cow, or hog that 
was not set down.” 

The object of the survey was that every 
man should know the extent and nature of 
his rightful possessions, and not usurp 
with impunity the property of others. To 
the king it was most useful. Thanks to 
the inquisition held by his commissioners 
he knew exactly what were the land reve- 
nues of the crown, the names and means 
of his tenants, who were capable of mili- 
tary service, who were powerful or who 
were not, and upon whom the burden of 
taxation could be profitably imposed. The 
examination of every shire is always con- 
ducted on the same system. First ranks 
the king as the chief landed proprietor, 
then the bishops and heads of religious 
houses, then the local gentry, and then the 
squireens, followed by the king’s ser- 
jeants, the king’s thegns, and the king’s 
almsmen. Lastly, in several shires come 
the “Clamores,” the records of lands 
which were said to be held unjustly and 
to which other men laid claim. Then 


foilows the survey itself. The lands of the 
king or other landowner are arranged un- 
der the hundreds in which they were 
placed, and the necessary particulars of 
which the survey was to bea record are 
put down under each manor or other hold- 


ing. 

The date when the survey contained in 
Domesday was begun has always been a 
disputed point, and is variously stated. 
Some antiquaries have quoted the Red 
Book of the Exchequer as fixing the date 
at 1080; but the Red Book merely con- 
fines itself to the statement that the sur- 
vey was undertaken at a time subsequent 
to the total reduction of the island to the 
authority of the Conqueror. Matthew 
Paris, Robert of Gloucester, the Annals 
of Waverley, and the Chronicle of Ber- 
mondsey give 1083 as the date of the 
record; Henry of Huntingdon places it in 
1084; the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in 1085 ; 
Simeon of Durham, Florence of Worces- 
ter, Roger de Hoveden, and Hemingford 
in 1086; whilst the Ypodigma Neustrize 
and Ralph de Diceto, the dean of St. 
Paul’s, state 1087 as the year. We, how- 
ever, shall not be far wrong in arriving at 
the conclusion that it was during the years 
1085-6 that Domesday was begun and 
ended. It is said by some recent critics 
that on the completion of the survey it 
was preserved in the Winchester treas- 
ury — Winchester then being the capital 
of the West Saxon kingdom and official 
seat of the court —for a century before it 
was housed in Westminster. The chief 
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authority for this assertion is the chroni- 
cle of Ingulph. Shades of Sir Francis 
Palgrave and AZadward A. Freeman, that 
Ingulph should be quoted as an author- 
ity ! 
Various local Domesday Books exist, 
as those of York, Norwich, Ipswich, Ches- 
ter, Evesham, and the Boldon Book of 
Survey of the Palatinate of the Bishops of 
Durham. The most notable among them 
is the Domesday of St. Paul’s made in 
1181 by Ralph de Diceto, the dean of 
St. Paul’s, and edited by the late Arch- 
deacon Hale. 

Within the last few years the contents 
of the two volumes of Domesday have 
been issued in parts, each part comprising 
a county, and printed by the process of 
photozincography. 

ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 


From Nature. 
SWISS FOREST LAWS. 


THE report of Mr. Conway Thornton to 
the Foreign Office, on the Swiss forest 
laws, is a careful and interesting piece of 
work. He divides his subject into two 
parts: in the first he treats of the history 
of forestry prior to 1875, the year in which 
the act now in force, the Forestry Act of 
1875, was proposed; and in the second 
part he deals with that act, its provisions 
and its effects, and the measures taken 
under the “Réglement d’Exécution,” 
which followed the act, for the advance- 
ment of technical education amongst for- 
esters in Switzerland. It is evident that 
from a very early date the various cantons 
endeavored to preserve the forests. Thus, 
in 1314 the authorities of Zurich forbade 
“the felling, floating, or selling ” of timber 
from the Sihlwald; in 1339, Schwyz for- 
bade charcoal-burning near the chief towns 
of the canton, and a similar decree was 
promulgated in Fribourg in 1438. Indus- 
tries using wood were in various cantons 
restricted in their operations ; the laying 
out of new vineyards was prohibited un- 
der heavy penalties for centuries; and 
finally, during last century, the use of 
uncloven vine props was forbidden. The 
exportation of timber took place only un- 
der great difficulties, and even the removal 
of timber from one place to another in 
Switzerland was, until 1848, very much 
restricted. In 1376, Zurich forbade clear- 
ings to be laid down in pasture, and Fri- 
bourg would not allow sheep-pastures to 
be established in clearings. Goats were 
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not permitted to be let loose in the woods ; 
and rosin-scrapers were excluded from 
many of the forests. None of these nu- 
merous decrees appear to have had much 
effect, the very number of them testifying 
to their powerlessness to check the evil. 
In many cases the general prohibition 
against wood-cutting gave way to a partial 
permission, as, for example, in Zurich, 
where the number felled was not permitted 
to exceed a stated total. This instance of 
Zurich gives us the first scientific treat- 
ment of the question, when the felling of 
the Sihlwald and other woods in the four- 
teenth century was regulated both as to 
the amount and the system of cutting. 

In 1702, prior to which date attention 
was paid solely to the maintenance and 
protection of the timber, the government 
appointed a commission to inquire how 
the forests might be best preserved, en- 
larged, and improved; and subsequently 
issued a decree carrying the recommenda- 
tions of the commission into effect. In 
1725, Berne followed the example of Zu- 
rich, and published forestry orders, which, 
like those of the latter, contained direc- 
tions for the cultivation of timber and for 
permanent improvements. Similarly, in 
other cantons, improved systems were in- 
troduced; thus, in Fribourg, the compul- 
sory planting of marshy meadow-land was 
decreed; in Lucerne a season was set 
apart for felling, the growth of oaks was 
recommended, and the formation of clear- 
ings was forbidden. In 1755 an excellent 
forestry code was drawn up by Joseph 
Wilhelm, prince-bishop of bale. About 
1760, two scientific societies — the Phys- 
ical Society of Zurich and the Economical 
Society of Berne — made great efforts to 
introduce improved knowledge of wood- 
craft into Switzerland, and with this object 
they made strong representations to their 
respective governments, and the Forestry 
Decrees of 1773 and 1786 were the results 
of their interference. The substance of 
these decrees may be stated to be the 
surveying of forests, the appointment of 
officials who would supervise planting, 
experiment on exotics, and help in teach- 
ing a more scientific system of wood-cut- 
ting. By means of these measures some 
real progress was made, which, however, 
was stopped by the general confusion 
during the beginning of this century ; but, 
immediately peace was restored, the Hel- 
vetic government turned their attention 
again to the forests. which by this time 
had suffered severely. Soleure was the 
first to start a system under which techni- 
cal instruction, chiefly in forestry and 





geometrical surveying, was given to two 
citizens from each woodland district, the 
better qualified being chosen foresters, 
From this time until 1830, forest laws 
were drawn up universally, prescribing 
the modes in which timber was to be 
felled. Zug, in 1821, tried to give an in- 
creased value to her forests by endeavor- 
ing to extend scientific teaching among 
the people. In consequence of the dis- 
astrous floods in Switzerland in 1830, from 
this time we find that forest laws were 
more generally enacted and more rigidly 
enforced than they had ever been before. 
The number of officials was increased, 
and great attention was paid to their train- 
ing. In fact, the spread of the science of 
forestry in Switzerland dates from this 
period. At first the people thwarted the 
officials in every way, but, becoming grad- 
ually enlightened as to the utility of the 
government measures, they ceased from 
actual opposition. Even the most back- 
ward of the cantons began to realize that 
their true interests lay in the preservation 
of the forests, both as a commercial spec- 
ulation, having regard to the advancing 
price of timber, and as a support for pre- 
cipitous ground, and on account of its 
domestic and national uses. With regard 
to the latter, it is worthy of note that the 
respective cantons, from the earliest times, 
supervised the numerous public woods; 
and that the frontier forests were always 
better looked after than any others, on 
account of their importance as a defence 
in time of war, and at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century woods were pro- 
tected, as being safeguards against ava- 
lanches and landslips. 

Hitherto the students trained in for- 
estry had been sent to the schools in Ger- 
many, but in 1855 the Confederation took 
the matter up and established a Forestry 
School, in which henceforth Swiss stu- 
dents were educated in the art of wood- 
cutting and the kindredsciences. In 1858 
a long and searching inquiry was made 
into the supposed connection of the for- 
ests and the course of the mountain tor- 
rents, and, as a consequence, the State 
aided the School of Forestry in their 
efforts to plant anew the ground where 
springs abounded, and officials were ap- 
pointed for this purpose. With regard to 
these officials, mention of whom occurs in 
all the forest laws of Switzerland, we first 
hear of them in 1314, when, as in subse- 
quent centuries, they were supposed to 
be aided by the inhabitants, every one of 
whom in a woodland district was sworn to 
disclose any breach of the decrees which 
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came to his knowledge. For centuries 
these officials were mere guardians, com- 
monly called Bannwérte ; but the punish- 
ishment of offenders rested with councils 
of magistrates, etc. The ordinary forest- 
keeper was generally nothing more than 
an intelligent wood-cutter; but when it 
was seen that some technical teaching was 
necessary, the skilled man, and, later still, 
the man with a knowledge of natural sci- 
ence and mathematics, was always pre- 
ferred. In 1868 the disastrous floods gave 
a fresh impetus to the spirit of inquiry 
into the action of the forests on the rain- 
fall and the course of the torrents ; and we 
find in the revised Federal Constitution 
of 1874 an article inserted, giving the fed- 
eration control over the forests and water- 
ways, and authority to interfere in any 
way they might think fit. Under this 
article two officials were appointed — the 
federal inspector of forests, and also a 
sub-inspector. The Forestry Societies 
unanimously adopted a programme which, 
being presented to the Federal Council, 
was embodied in the forest law proposed 
by the Council in 1875. This proposed 
enactment led to much discussion in the 
Assembly, but was finally passed by both 
houses on March 24, 1876. The district 
to be subject to the law included not only 
the high mountain ranges, but also the 
hills bordering on the plains, as sharing 
in the protection afforded against floods 
and avalanches by the works which were 
intended to be undertaken in the former. 
The district was bounded by a line start- 
ing from the east of Lake Leman along 
the south of the plain between the Alps 
and Mount Jura, thence to the north of 
Lake Constance — that is, a tract of coun- 
try in all about 60 per cent. of the whole 
of Switzerland, or 6,750,000 acres, about 
15°8 per cent. of which was forest land. 
It was decided that the rights of private 
owners should not be infringed except in 
case of necessity — that is to say, where 
the woods of private owners were “ pro- 
tecting ” woods; in other words, where, 
on account of their position, they might 
have an influence on the climate, ava- 
lanches, landslips, etc. Each canton was 
required to maintain an efficient staff of 
officials ; and to each individual who had 
received technical training an area of 
about 17,500 acres was assigned if in the 
plains, and 25,000 acres on the mountains. 
All the woods under official supervision, 
including, of course, private woods which 
came under the class “ protecting ” woods, 
were to be demarcated, all clearings were 
to be immediately planted afresh, and 
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where necessary new forests were to be 
created, the federal treasury bearing from 
30 to 70 per cent. of the cost, or, in the 
case of replanting protecting woods, from 
20 to 50 per cent., according to the diffi- 
culty and the importance of the works, 
which were always required to receive the 
approval of the inspector-general before 
the federal subvention was granted. All 
servitudes or easements in protecting 
woods were to be redeemed within ten 
years, and no new ones were permitted to 
be created. Anything which might en- 
danger the utility of the forests was strictly 
forbidden; cattle were not allowed to 
graze, nor could leaves be collected ex- 
cept in fixed spots. To this enactment 
was added a “ Réglement d’Exécution,” 
which provides, among other things, for 
the course of education to be given to 
each student of forestry by the canton to 
entitle it to the federal subsidy. The 
time of the course is not to be less than 
two months, which may be divided into 
two half-courses of a month each, but the 
whole course must be taken within a year. 
Instruction must be given in the following 
subjects: (1) Forest-surveying and meas- 
urement in detail; calculations of the di- 
mensions and value of single trees, and of 
outlying tracts of wood; roadmaking; 
safeguards against avalanches, etc. (2) 
Study of the different kinds of timber and 
of noxious plants. (3) Elementary knowl- 
edge of soils, and of their component 
parts. (4) Fundamental notions of the 
laws of climate and meteorology. (5) 
Cultivation and care of forests. (6) Book- 
keeping and other general branches of 
instruction valuable for under-foresters. 
A preliminary and a final examination are 
prescribed, and no license is granted ex- 
cept on good answering in the latter. The 
federal government pays the teachers, who 
are appointed by the canton subject to the 
approval of the federal government. 

At the outset there were great difficul- 
ties in carrying out this law. Some of 
the cantons had not their codes of regula- 
tions drawn up till 1881, and, with the 
exception of the cantons of Zurich, Fri- 
bourg, and Vaud, the survey was not 
quickly completed. In 1886, however, the 
army staff finished the triangular survey 
intrusted to them. In 1886 the redemp- 
tion of servitudes prescribed by the act 
was not ended, and up to that time £9,150 
had been thus expended. There is not in 
the cantons an uniform organization for 
carrying out the forest law, and Dr. Fank- 
hauser, one of the highest officials of the 
forest department, does not think that 
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THE NEEDED COMPLEMENT TO TOLERANCE, 


such an organization is possible, having|In Uri, however, £120 is given, and in 


regard to the differences in position and 
ideas of the various cantons. At the pres- 
ent time each canton possesses in a meas- 
ure its own scheme of forestry organ- 
ization. There are, however, two main 
systems in existence in the federal district, 
the first of which prevails in the central, 
eastern, and southern parts of Switzer- 
land. Each canton is divided into dis- 
tricts of from 17,500 to 35,000 acres each, 
and over each district the canton places 
an officer who has received scientific train- 
ing; under him are the keepers and dep- 
uty foresters, chosen by the owners from 
among the students of the local foresiry 
school, and paid by them. Each deputy 
has about 3,000 acres to take care of, and 
has but to carry out the orders of his 
superior as to felling, clearing, and re- 
planting. In thenext, however, a differ- 
ent system obtains. Here the country is 
far less mountainous, and the inhabitants 
industrial rather than agricultural in their 
ursuits. In these cantons the district 
orester has from 7,500 to 17,500 acres 
under him, and in this district he marks 
out all the fellings to be performed, and 
in fact does everything but the manual 
labor, which he leaves to his inferiors. 


This district includes, among other can- | 


tons, Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, and Neuf- 
chatel, where timber being very high in 
price, and the opportunities of sale being 
numerous, the country is frequently reaf- 
forested by private individuals, while in 
the other cantons the State is forced to 
do nearly everything. The cantons not 
within the control of the federal law differ 
from those here spoken of in their organi- 
zation. In Bale Campagne with its 37,000 


acres of forest, 75 per cent. of this being | 


public, there are no officials whatever. 
Laws have been passed, but the people 
set them at naught; and similarly in 
Thurgovie there is the greatest opposition 
to any interference with what the people 
consider to be their ancient rights; and 
here also there are no officials, except one 
who has the care of three hundred acres 
of State forest. 

The salaries of the forest officials vary 
very much in the different cantons, but 
even in the best-paid districts the remu- 
neration is very modest. Under-foresters 
receive sometimes a fixed salary, some- 
times only daily wages when employed. 
If the former, the sum varies from £24 to 
£48 ; occasionally it reaches £60. If the 
rate of pay is per day, which is unusual, it 
is generally fixed at 4s. District foresters 
usually receive from £88 to £112 a year. 





Glarus and a few other places as high as 
£160 perannum. Cantonal forest inspect- 
ors receive from £120 to £180 a year, 
besides allowances, which are always given 
to the higher officials when travelling on 
cuty, ranging from 5s. to 8s., with the cost 
of the journey. 


From The Spectator. 
NEEDED COMPLEMENT TO 
TOLERANCE, 

Tuart the age is tolerant, — tolerant to 
a degree which could hardly have been 
conceived by the largest-minded English- 
man fifty years ago, — no witness of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s triumph of last week in the 
House of Commons, can for a moment 
doubt. There the lifelong representative 
of the most coarse and forbidding form of 
what our ancestors would have regarded, 
almost unanimously, as a blasphemous 
denial of both natural and revealed reli- 
gion, scored a great victory over the rep- 
resentative of what they would have called 
wicked Popery. Yet the champion alike 
of the one and of the other was listened to 
with deference, while the decision went 
for him who claimed to have absolute and 
total unbelief accorded the same rights 
even in a court of justice, as are accorded 
to him who thinks that the violation of an 
oath will, if unrepented, issue in eternal 
suffering. The Papist who a few years 
ago could hardly have got into the House 
for any English constituency was listened 
to with the respect due to pious conviction 
by all except perhaps a few of his brother 
Papists from Ireland, who were disposed 
to interrupt him not because he was a 
Papist, but because he had committed the 
horrible offence in their eyes of denounc- 
ing Home Rule; and the avowed atheist 
was listened to with the esteem due to a 
manly and frank Parliamentary career 
which has gained for him, in spite of his 
atheism, a certain considerable measure 
of confidence in the House of Commons. 
Thus the tolerance of the new age is per- 
fect. The religion which used to be de- 
nounced fiercely as the most un-English 
of base superstitions, no longer excludes 
from public recognition ; and the irretigion 
which would once have been thought of as 
wilful depravity, cannot now so handicap 
an able man as to shut him out froma fair 
share of political honor. 

Is there no cause for anything but sat- 
isfaction in the result? On the contrary, 
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we should say that, with all the satisfac- 
tion which, on the whole, it ought to fill 
us, there should be blended a conviction 
that there is a heavy set-off of conse- 
quences anything but good. It is impos- 
sible to feel perfect tolerance for faiths 
and repudiations of faith all of which you 
think perverted, without running a consid- 
erable risk of attaching less importance 
than you did before to the faith which you 
think divine. You cannot admit all opin- 
ions equally on the subject of religion to 
a provisional and external equality of 
treatment, without endangering the im- 
portance you have hitherto attached to the 
differences between false religion and 
true. If you show the utmost courtesy 
first outwardly, and then, as unmitigated 
tolerance teaches you to do, inwardly, to 
men of all creeds, you are very likely to 
imbibe something of the attitude of the 
soul which sat ‘as God, holding no form 
of creed, but contemplating all.” It can 
hardly be doubted that when men of a 
considerable number of different creeds 
are constantly mingling with each other 
on equal terms, and are subject to the 
same rules imposing on them mutual con- 
siderateness in action, a certain weakness 
may easily creep into the individual reli- 
gion. And this is very apt to affect most 
seriously the religions which are most 
exacting in their claims on the heart and 
conscience. It may be said, and more or 
less it is true, that atheists and unbeliev- 
ers, under this equal treatment, will learn 
to respect the high and conscientious faith 
of those with whom they come to be con- 
stantly associated. And that is one of the 
best aspects of an age of tolerance. Un- 
doubtedly it tells in favor of convincing 
unbelievers that there is something more 
in the principle of faith than they had 
thought; that it gives strength, and disin- 
terestedness, and magnanimity, and self- 
control, and hope, to those who without it 
might be weak, and selfish, and sensitive, 
and passionate, and despairing. Butthen, 
in order to have that good effect on the 
unbeliever, tolerance must not eat away 
the firm foundations of the faith which 
finds itself confronted with so many para- 
doxes of the spiritual life. And the effect 
of our new tolerance is, very often indeed, 
to eat away those foundations. For the 
man who finds a score of different and 
inconsistent faiths and unbeliefs round 
him, all perhaps appearing compatible with 
a fair amount of honorable conduct, of 
kindly consideration for others, and of 
external respectability, becomes insen- 
sibly more or less disposed to doubt the 
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competence of the human mind to reach a 
true belief, and therefore continues to hold 
his own faith with a hesitating and provis- 
ional sort of air, as a traditional inherit- 
ance rather than with the confidence and 
joy of personal conviction. Nor can this 
process go on in relation to religious con- 
viction without affecting also moral con- 
viction. The two are soclosely bound up 
together, that it is impossible for any decay 
in the one to occur without being followed 
by a decay in the other. The politician 
whom you have taught yourself to respect 
as upright and manly, if he be an absolute 
unbeliever, is not in all probability simply 
an unbeliever. He is pretty sure to found 
on his unbelief a claim for man to regulate 
his own actions with a complete indiffer- 
ence to the moral instincts and anxieties 
which religious men regard as the witness 
of God’s spirit. He regards these warn- 
ing instincts solely, perhaps, as the rude 
remains of some all but extinct supersti- 
tion, and proceeds to ignore them as com- 
pletely as a biologist would ignore the 
vestiges he finds in his own organization 
of the lower animal life which man has 
outgrown. Nor can we wonder at a con- 
vinced materialist’s treating as mere su- 
perstitious scruples all that mysterious 
reluctance to act upon the guidance of 
mere earthly prudence, which a religious 
man, like Socrates, treats as the voice of 
some higher nature speaking within him. 
To one who thinks that man is the highest 
being in creation, his own opinion of the 
moment, untrustworthy as he must know 
it to be, may very fairly be regarded as a 
far safer guide than a scruple the nature 
of which he can neither justify nor under- 
stand, though such a materialist would, if 
sincere, willingly admit that in every case, 
the best guide man can have is bad enough, 
even though it be the best. We cannot 
doubt, therefore, that if universal tolerance 
often undermines more or less the confi- 
dence of men in their religious principles, 
it will undermine also, and very seriously, 
the confidence of men in their moral prin- 
ciples also. That is why we maintain that 
as a necessary consequence of the univer- 
sal tolerance which is coming into vogue, 
there will be a considerable loss of the old 
firmness of conviction as to the good and 
evil not only of the various creeds of the 
day, but even of the various standards of 
moral principle which compete with each 
other for our reverence and loyalty. 

The needful complement, then, to the 
tolerance of the day, if the tolerance of the 
day is not to dissolve all the masculine 
strength of character which was afforded 
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partly by the prejudices and preposses- 
sions, partly by the much less fluid prin- 
ciples of an earlier age, is, in our opinion, 
a steady limitation of our zu#timacies, 
wherever that is possible, to those in 
whose principles of conduct, in the deep- 
est sense of the term, we can feel perfect 
confidence; and we cannot say that, in 
our opinion, it is possible to feel hearty 
confidence in any principles of conduct 
which are not fortified by some definite 
religious belief. That tolerance, in the 
sense of a frank and courteous recognition 
of social and political equality, has now 
become one of the most genuinely ap- 
proved rules of English civilization, can- 
not be denied. Even the strictest Roman 
Catholics admit this provisionally, and 
give up the effort to subject to any sort of 
public or social disqualification those who 
differ from them in religious opinion only, 
however deep and wide may be that dif- 
ference. Buta frank and courteous recog- 
nition of social and political equality is 
one thing; while intimacy of the deeper 
kind ought to involve much more than 
this, —namely, real sympathy as to the 
ideal standard by which life should be 
measured, and a genuine and unremitting 
effort on both sides to be faithful to that 
standard. Here is the only antiseptic, as 


it seems to us, by which the legitimate 
tolerance of the day can be prevented 
from deteriorating into the easy /aisser 
faire which involves the rapid decompo- 
sition, first of all religious convictions, 
and next of anything like deep moral prin- 


ciple. More and more as political and 
social equality grows, is it necessary that 
there should be a very wide practical dif- 
ference recognized between kindly ac- 
quaintanceship and genuine intimacy, — 
the kind of difference which would render 
it easy to maintain one’s own principles in 
their integrity without that terrible strug- 
gle which always takes place where the 
closest bonds are formed, as they often 
are, and in the case of close kinship and a 
few other rare cases sometimes must be, 
between persons of totally different and 
perhaps even opposite spiritual aims. It 
is obvious that in the first age of the 
Christian Church, the serious character 
of the difficulty which has now again 
cropped up amongst us was deeply felt. 
The missionary character of the Church 
compelled the Christian teachers to form 
relations in some sense cordial with the 
outside Gentile world; and when these 
relations had been formed, the difficulty 
arose as to how far they ought to be car- 
ried while the great chasm between faith 
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and unbelief continued to exist. St. Paul, 
it is clear, was not at all afraid of cultivat- 
ing cordial relations with the Gentile 
world. He trusted, and trusted legiti- 
mately, in those days, to the scorn felt by 
the Greek or Roman for such a supersti- 
tion as that which he had adopted as the 
truth, to keep the mutual regard from 
growing too close, except in cases where 
he saw his way to effecting the great 
change he desired in the hearts of his 
Gentile friends. But the difficulty became 
much greater when the converts them- 
selves began to fall away from the faith, 
and then we find St. John warning his 
disciples against even intimate social re- 
lations with such sceptics. “ Whosoever,” 
he said, “goeth onward and abideth not 
in the teaching of Christ, hath not God. 
. .. If any one cometh unto you, and 
bringeth not this teaching, receive him 
not into your house, and give him ro 
greeting; for he that giveth him greeting 
partaketh in bis evil works.” That is a 
very severe injunction, which was prob- 
ably justified by the character of the de- 
generacy showing itself amongst some of 
the first Christians, but which not the 
severest teachers of the modern Church 
would act upon in such a day as the pres- 
ent. Evidently it is a precept not suited 
to the circumstances of our time, and is 
one of those the authority of which de- 
pends entirely on the particular circum- 
stances of the period in which it was 
given. But we hold that the principle at 
the bottom of this severe injunction is 
still good so far as it warns men against 
the kind of intimacies by which their own 
deepest and most operative beliefs may 
be worn insensibly away. This at least 
is clear,— that the religious and moral 
standards of conduct in our own day are 
all the more important for the widely 
prevailing difficulties and doubts and de- 
composing influences by which they are 
threatened; that men cannot waste their 
whole career in reviewing again and again 
the deepest principles by which their life 
is moulded, and that, therefore, they 
should cleave to these ultimate moral and 
spiritual assumptions with something like 
the obstinate fidelity with which a son 
cleaves to his parents, or a husband to his 
wife ; that we cannot do this if we allow 
ourselves to enter into the closest possible 
relations with persons who ignore our 
principles, and act upon a wholly different 
code ; and therefore that it is of the first 
importance in our modern society, that 
the easy and friendly tolerance of our 
political and social relations should not 
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be allowed to endanger the soundness of 
that inward circle of deeper principles on 
which we rely not only to guide our own 
lives, but to enable us to estimate aright 
the characters and aims and self-judg- 
ments of our nearest and dearest friends. 


From The Times. 
AFGHAN CHIEFS’ IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA. 


CERTAIN Afghan chiefs in the charge 
of the Khyber Pass have lately visited 
Calcutta as guests of the government. 
The following interesting account which 
has been given by one of their number 
of the impressions derived from his visit is 
sent by the Calcutta correspondent of the 
Times: “This is a king’s country; every 
one ought to be astonished at seeing all 
the wonderful things to be seenin it. The 
thing which has most astonished us is the 
regularity with which everything is con- 
ducted. During our railway journey we 
arrived at the different stations and left 
again with great regularity, as arranged. 
Thereis nothing like this in our country. 
A country which is ill-governed is not a 
good country. We arrived at Calcutta 
early in the morning, and being tired 
stayed in our lodgings the whole of that 
day. On the day following we went to 
Howrah to see the railway stations and 
workshops. We saw all the engines at 
work. There is nothing like these in our 
own country, which is a poor country. 
We were then taken to the Mint, and saw 
the pice and four-anna pieces that are be- 
ing coined there. The Cabul rupees are 
only worth twelve and a half annas; they 
are stamped with a die and a hammer. 
There is nothing to equal this government 
either in its silver or anything else, or in 
its management of the country. We vis- 
ited the fort next day, and considered it 
very strong. We saw all the cannon and 
big guns there. They are very good guns. 
We were then taken to the Botanical Gar- 
dens inasteam-launch. This is the first 
time we have been on board a steamer, 
and we enjoyed the trip very much. The 
gardens are by far the finest we have ever 
seen. We were then taken to the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens and to Mateabruz, the palace 
of the late king of Oude, which is a very 
fine place. We saw all the animals at the 
Zoological Gardens. Some of the ani- 
mals here we had seen before at Cabul; 
but some of them we have never seen be- 
fore, and they greatly astonished us, as 
we could not tell to what country they be- 
longed. We then paid a visit to the Bac- 
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chante, and were truly astonished by the 
big guns and by everything on board. We 
never saw such things before. No other 
government could ever make ships like 
that. The chiefs wanted to distribute nine 
hundred rupees among the crew for show- 
ing all these wonderful things; but the 
captain of the ship said the sirkar would 
be very angry at their accepting a pres- 
ent. The chiefs again wanted to give 
the sailors a present; but were told 
that they could not be allowed to do so, 
as what had been shown to them had 
been shown for their own amusement. 
When we went down in the hold we saw 
the men’s tables spread in a minute and 
again taken up, their beds put down and 
taken up —all done in a minute —and in 
a moment the ship was made ready fora 
fight. The big guns were fired, but only 
with fuzes. We saw the sailors going up 
the rigging very quickly, at the double, 
and run up the masts and remain quiet 
there. We have never seen these things 
before. We were presented to the lord 
sahib of the sea, who was very kind to 
us. We were taken to Dum-dum, where 
we saw a small-arms manufactory and the 
workmen making cartridges and bullets. 
Another day we visited the Englishman 
newspaper office, and saw them printing 
and also making lead letters. One of us 
wrote a verse in Persian. A sahib then 
took paper, and with a machine which 
cut like a very sharp knife into some white 
stuff he wrote it. Then lead was poured 
on, and in a few minutes they were print- 
ing the verse on some copies of the 
Englishman, which were presented to us. 
We also spoke through the telephone. 
Some of us were at the Luglishman 
office and some at Messrs. King Hamil- 
ton’s, and we recognized each other’s 
voice. Then we visited the telegraph 
office, where we spoke with a friend at 
Peshawur — all in a few minutes. One of 
us asked a relative at Peshawur how he 
was, as he had been suffering from fever. 
He replied, ‘Quite well; how’s your 
boil?’ Now these words astonished us 
very much, because none of us knew that 
this man had had a boil — only his rela- 
tive in Peshawur. Great are the ways of 
the sirkar! We were then taken toa 
jute-mill, where we saw the manufacture 
of gunny-bags and cloth. The Maliks 
admired this more than anything else, as 
they had never seen cloth made in such a 
way before. The sight struck them as 
much as the Bacchante and the way in 
which that monster could be got ready 
for fighting. One of the last sights we 
have seen in Calcutta is the Bank of Ben- 
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gal —a great treasure-house of the sirkar. 
There we were shown great sackloads of 
rupees, enough to buy up the Cabul ba- 
zaar. Indiaisindeed a wonderful country, 
and we are deeply grateful to the viceroy 
sahib for having brought us down here to 
see such wonders. We would gladly ex- 
change our own land for a small slice of 
rich Bengal country, and would settle 
down happily here for life. But this is 
not our fate. We are now setting out on 
a long journey to Bombay, and we go 
trusting entirely to the sirkar, for we do 
not know the way or the country. But we 
have Colonel Warburton Sahib with us, 
and that makes us feel confident. With 
the Colonel Sahib we will go to the end 
of the world, or to Jehanum, if the sirkar 
only gives the order.” 


From The Spectator. 
GENIUS AND DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN, in his lecture 
upon Coleridge, delivered yesterday week 
at the Royal Institution, partly borrowed 
and partly mutilated the criticism which 
Mr. Traill passed upon women’s danger 
in choosing men of genius as husbands, in 
his little study of Coleridge published in 
Mr. John Morley’s series on “ English 
Men of Letters.” “Mrs. Carlyle,” says 
Mr. Traill, “has left on record her pathetic 
lament over the fate of a woman who mar- 
ries a man of genius ; but a man of genius 
of the coldly selfish and exacting type of 
the Chelsea philosopher would probably 
be a less severe burden to a woman of 
housewifely instincts than the weak, un- 
methodical, irresolute, shiftless being that 
Coleridge had by this time [1806] become. 
After the arrival of the Southeys, Mrs. 
Coleridge would, indeed, have been more 
than human, if she had not looked with 
an envious eye upon the contrast between 
her sister Edith’s lot and her own. For 
this would give her the added pang of 
perceiving that she was specially unlucky 
in the matter, and that men of genius 
could (‘if they chose,’ as she would prob- 
ably, though not quite justly, have put it) 
make very good husbands indeed. If one 
poet could finish his poems and pay his 
tradesmen’s bills, and work steadily for 
the publishers in his own house, without 
the necessity of periodical flittings to vari- 
ous parts of the United Kingdom or the 
Continent, why so could another.” But 
Mr. Leslie Stephen appears, if we may 
trust the 7zmes’s report, to have adopted 
only that part of this criticism which is 





unfavorable to men of genius in every do- 
mestic light, and to have told his audience 
to regard this as the moral of Coleridge’s 
career: “ Never marry a man of genius; 
don’t be his brother-in-law, or his pub- 
lisher, or his editor, or anything that is 
his.” That is a truly transcendental gen- 
eralization from Coleridge’s career, and 
we had always supposed that Mr. Stephen 
detests transcendental generalizations, 
And considering that, as Mr. Traill had 
pointed out, the marriages of two sisters 
with men of genius produced so marked a 
contrast of results, it was, we think, not 
quite reasonable in Mr. Stephen to use the 
awful warning which one of these mar- 
riages had furnished against choosing a 
man of genius for a husband, without any 
reference to the example of domestic hap- 
piness which the other of them had fur- 
nished. Indeed, though in marriages with 
men of genius, there is always this for 
the woman to consider, that if the mar- 
riage is not more than usually happy, 
it is more than probable that it will be 
more than usually unhappy, yet the pros- 
pect that marriage with a man of genius 
will result in happiness far above the 
average ought fairly to be taken into 
account to balance the fear that it may 
turn out, as Coleridge’s and Byron’s mar- 
riages and Shelley’s first marriage cer- 
tainly did turn out, one of singular, if not 
even calamitous misery.- Men of genius 
make either singularly good husbands or 
husbands of the most uncomfortable, if 
not of the most disastrous kind. Scott, 
Southey, and Wordsworth evidently made 
homes which, as regards the happiness of 
those who shared them, were far fuller of 
life and fascination and delight than could 
have been extracted from the experience 
of a score of average Englishhomes. But 
it is, of course, equally true that Cole- 
ridge’s marriage yielded a real home for 
only about six years out of the thirty-nine 
during which the poet survived his mar- 
riage; that Carlyle’s home was one of 
great and sometimes even overwhelming 
trouble; that Byron’s was not a home at 
all, but a source of something like perma- 
nent anguish to the wife who had hoped 
to brighten it; and that Sheliey was the 
real cause of his first wife’s suicide, what- 
ever excuses may be found for him. 
There are not a few other instances, — 
Dickens’s marriage, for example, is one in 
point, — where it is clear that the genius 
of the man told very much against the 
happiness of marriage, at all events with 
the particular wife chosen. Nor does it 
need any particular discrimination to see 
that any quality not purely intellectual, but 
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full of social consequences, which sepa- 
rates a man fromall other men, must make 
the most intimate of all his relations quite 
different from the same relations of ordi- 
nary men, and change those relations either 
for good or for evil, or, in some cases, per- 
haps for both good and evil. But it is 
obviously just as easy for a man or woman 
of genius to have a special genius for do- 
mestic life as it is to have a special genius 
for disturbing domestic life. Sir Walter 
Scott, for instance, clearly had what may 
be called a splendid genius for making his 
home a certre of all kinds of interest and 
happiness, and the same may be said ina 
less degree of the genius of such men as 
the American poet Longfellow, or such 
women as the Swedish lady whose expres- 
sion of the highest emotions through the 
medium of music all Englishmen recog- 
nized and marvelled at in Jenny Lind. 
What is needful, we take it, to qualify 
unquestionable genius for the domestic 
sphere, is either its combination with very 
great magnanimity and donhomie com- 
bined, as in the case of Sir Walter Scott, 
or at the very least moral elevation suffi- 
cient to control that sensitive egotism and 
self-will which are so often and so natu- 
rally combined with genius, and which, 
when not so controlled, are almost sure to 
wreck domestic peace. This is perhaps 
the reason why statesmen of genius have 
so much oftener than men of literary 
genius enjoyed a high kind of domestic 
happiness. Statesmen must usually pos- 
sess a certain largeness of mind, and a 
capacity at least for self-control, if they 
would succeed in their own sphere at all; 
and their duties carry them so much away 
from home, that they are not as exacting 
in their homes as the man of literary 
genius frequently is. Men of the type of 
President Lincoln, or even Mr. Cobden, 
have thoughts and interests too large to 
be open to all the irritating susceptibilities 
which sour so many a home; but though, 
of course, it is true that men of genius 
whose great qualities are essentially at- 
tracted to public rather than to private 
interests, are not exposed to all the dan- 
gers which threaten the domestic peace of 
men of literary genius only, it is equally 
true that genius oi this type has no special 
tendency to brighten the home; it is be- 
Cause genius of this type more or less 
drives those who possess it out of the 
home life, that they are raised above the 
special dangers which beset it. 

Probably, Mr. Leslie Stephen would not 
maintain that his general moral would ap- 
ply equally to the other sex, that it would 

e wise to say: “ Never marry a woman 
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of genius; don’t be her brother-in-law, or 
her publisher, or her editor, or anything 
that is hers.” We fancy that even recent 
English experience would produce plenty 
of evidence against such a maxim as that, 
and very little in its favor. And yet, asa 
rule, women of genius are probably pos- 
sessed, less frequently than men, of that 
magnanimity and denxhomie which are the 
best possible securities against the paltry 
egotism and exactingness of the love of 
praise. Perhaps, however, they have a 
still better security against that exacting- 
ness in their much more frequent humility, 
their much more frequent habit of loving 
tolook up rather than tolook down. Miss 
Bronté obviously made a hero of the man 
whom she ultimately married, though he 
had no genius, and she had much. Jenny 
Lind loved the self forgetfulness of domes- 
tic life better than she loved the storms of 
passionate admiration which her power to 
express the highest moods of human feel- 
ing had been accustomed to excite in her 
earlier days. Miss Austen seems hardly 
to have realized that her genius was any- 
thing more than a special source of interest 
and amusement to herself. In other words, 
genius in women, instead of generating 
exactingness or multiplying the forms of 
caprice, has generally rather gone to aid 
the self-forgetfulness as well as to increase 
the insight which are, for women at least, 
the best protections against self-will ‘and 
dictatorial impulses such as stimulated the 
wayward impetuousness of Shelley, or the 
insane pride that utterly possessed and 
degraded the career of Byron. But the 
very fact that this is so, shows most plainly 
that Mr. Leslie Stephen’s maxim is not 
founded on anything in the nature of gen- 
ius itself, but solely on the tendency of 
special genius to stimulate the self-will 
and arrogance of the more self-willed and 
arrogant of the two sexes. In all cases 
where genius is either so commanding as 
to be raised above egotism and vanity, as 
it was in Sir Walter Scott, or, again, so 
full of prophetic fire as to ally itself with 
the passion of devotion, as it evidently 
did, for instance, in the case of the prophet 
Ezekiel, instead of spoiling, it has deep- 
ened, and deepened, as nothing perhaps 
but this great gift could have deepened, 
the force of domestic feeling. What can 
exceed in intensity of pathos the glimpse 
which the prophet Ezekiel gives us of the 
tenderness of his own domestic life, when 
he describes the announcement made to 
him of his wife’s approaching death? 
“The word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying, Son of man, behold, I take away 
from thee the desire of thine eyes with a 
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stroke: yet neither shalt thou mourn nor 
weep, neither shall thy tears run down. 
Forbear to cry, make no mourning for the 
dead, bind the tire of thine head upon 
thee, and put on thy shoes upon thy feet, 
and cover not thy lips, and eat not the 
bread of men. Sol spake unto the peo- 
ple in the morning: and at even my wife 
died; and I did in the morning as I was 
commanded.” There, at least, was a man 
of the most lofty genius concerning whom 
we may conjecture with some confidence, 
that his wife did not think it a misfortune 
that she had married him, even though, at 
the bidding of a higher will, he did not 
put on for her conventional mourning, or 
indulge the luxury of grief. It is only 
genius of the pettier and more egotistic 
kind to which Mr. Leslie Stephen’s cyn- 
ical maxim really applies. 


From The Daily News. 
THE SILENT NUNS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily Mews 
in the south of France sends a description 
of a visithe has made to the convent of 
the Bernardines at the village of Anglet, 
near Bayonne. After first calling at the 
neighboring convent of the Sister Servants 
of Mary—-a community whose life is 
spent in labor in their own fields or in 
attending the sick and indigent — the vis- 
itor passed through a dark grove of pines 
to the gate of the Bernardines. A notice, 
begging him not to speak above a whis- 
per, meets him, and he passes down 
a long-deserted, but well-kept garden to- 
wards the long low range of buildings 
inhabited by the fifty nurs vowed to si- 
lence. Arrived at the entrance, after some 
two or three sotfo voce attempts to be 
heard, with the result like the burlesque 
song of “Shout, boys, shout, but in a 
whisper,” a Sister Servant of Mary in her 
familiar uniform appears, whispering that 
it is her lot to act as guide. From twelve 
o’clock each day she is on duty, and as 
the Bernardines are not permitted by their 
vows to speak, and become of necessity, 
shy, timorous, and strange, without some 
such conductor little could be known of 
these sad lives. What their crimes are 
there is noone to say. Fifty human crea- 
tures — one at least of whom is only twenty 
years of age, and cannot take the full vows 
till June —share the allotted portion of 
silence and solitude. Some few of the 
nuns are living still who began their con- 
ventual life nearly half a century ago in 
straw huts on the bare sand. A story is 





told of the empress Eugénie, who, having 
parted many years before from a school 
friend in Madrid, learned that the girl had 
taken refuge among the Bernardines. 
People say that she had been extremely 
beautiful, and it is added that she had, 
when both were young, crossed the em- 
press’s path and become her rival. The 
costume worn by the Bernardines is de- 
signed to hide the face and figure; a fun- 
nel-shaped hood of coarse white flannel 
is drawn over the head and eyes, and a 
short mantle and full skirt of the same 
material conceals the figure. The empress 
obtained a dispensation from the pope to 
speak to her friend face to face; but it is 
said that when the nun threw off her hood 
her royal visitor fainted at the sight that 
met her eyes. People hint that life-long 
scars and fearful mutilations lurk under 
these shroud-like veils, which are assumed 
as much in mercy to the passers-by as a 
mortification to the wearer. Two English 
children, who gazed with awe-struck faces 
on the figures in grave-clothes which move 
stealthily about the gardens on their er- 
rands of mercy to plants and flowers were 
heard to raise the question whether the 
nuns are dead before they are buried, or 
buried before they are dead —a point 
which it would truly be hard to solve. 
There is in the movement of walking so 
much character that from the dejected, 
listless, and heavy step of these unhappy 
creatures it is easy to gather the state of 
their minds; which, if not altogether de- 
spondent, must be utterly motionless and 
dazed. When the order was first founded 
by the good canon of Bayonne who estab- 
lished the whole community, a handful 
of sisters slept in rough cabins on the 
ground, and worshipped in a stunted 
chapel made ofa sort of trellis of sticks 
stuffed with straw. As the community 
grew richer, the cells improved, till they 
took their present not ambitious form of 
a low range of stable buildings, each cell 
being but little larger than a horse’s stall. 
Here the words “God only” meet the 
eye, coarsely printed on white; and in 
every cell tenanted by these poor anchor- 
ites, in the little coffin-like chapel in which 
they pray, these words stamp themselves 
onthe mind. The parlor — which bears 
the same legend —is a square wooden 
box, as large, perhaps, as two cells; and 
here once a year the sister vowed to silence 
may hold intercourse with her father 
and mother, but with no other relation. 
Speech is also occasionally permitted with 
the superior, but never between the nuns. 
Their needlework, which is exposed for 
sale, is painful to see, because it betrays 
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TRAMWAYS IN 


the dwarfed and crippled souls within. 
Some wretched cardboard needle-books 
bear a dumb and piteous prayer for the 
solitary ; others are tortured into the shape 
of coffins, filled with little paper flowers. 
Even the vigorous green plants standing 
in a chapel so narrow that the walls seem 
to close upon the intruder, are strung with 
a kind of coral in red wool, as if all natu- 
ral taste and healthy admiration had van- 
ished. To these solitary beings, who 
never set foot beyond the shadowy planta- 
tions closing in their meagre world, it may 
be that the walls do not fit so tightly, and 
that, by dint of gazing at them and at 
nothing else, they vanish, and only the 
pious inscription “ Dézew seul” remains. 
If this be so, the lonely nuns are indeed 
not without hope; but if only for an in- 
stant they were possessed by the caged 
and crushed spirit that tortures the stran- 
ger, they must burst their bonds and be 
free. 


From The Standard. 
TRAMWAYS IN DAMASCUS, 


TRAMWAYS are to be introduced into 
Damascus. So we are told; and every 


lover of the picturesque will experience a 


sort of pang at the statement. Nor will 
the sense of regret be qualified by learning 
that the cars are to be of the “bobtail” 
order, a sort of platform in the rear end 
being reserved for smokers and for the 
people who prefer standing to sitting. 
Henceforward the dreamy old city of Uz, 
son of Aram, of Paul and of Pompey, of 
Aretas and of Tamerlane, of Sultan Selim 
and of Richard Burton, is to be threaded 
by what is one of the most prosaic of all 
the camp-followers of American civiliza- 
tion. The quiet streets in which the cry 
of the camel-driver or the shout of the 
donkey-boy so seldom mingles with the 
harsher noise of wheels will jingle with 
the bells of tramway mules or resound 
with the discordant intimation of the 
driver that the charge is only one piastre 
all the way. The ancient Turk will no 
doubt eye the latest innovation of the 
Giaour with some dislike; but he is capa- 
ble of accepting improvements, especially 
when they lessen that bodily exertion 
which he loves so little. Damascus hith- 
erto has suffered as little as any of the 
Eastern cities from the invasions of prog- 
ress. Yet even the ancient town on the 
Abana has not escaped. Its antiquities 
are indeed less abundant than its memo- 
ries. The old materials have been worked 
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up into new houses. The “street called 
Straight” can no longer be traced. With 
the exception of a few columns, it is now 
nearly all built over. The interior of the 
castle is a heap of ruins, and the Great 
Mosque with the mythical cave in which 
the head of John the Baptist is preserved 
in a golden casket, has been so altered 
and spoilt that it is hard to trace the re- 
mains of any period in its mongrel archi- 
tecture. The Greek and Roman built, the 
Arab and Mongol destroyed, the Turk has 
permitted to fall into wreck, and now the 
money-grubbing Christian is playing the 
part of that sepeur to whom, according to 
the proverb, nothing is sacred. The 
streets have been cleared of rubbish, 
widened, and reasonably cleansed, and a 
French company have built a fine new road 
over Lebanon to Beyrout, which we may 
regard as the forerunner of the railway of 
the near future. Yet, until the capture of 
the city by Ibrahim Pasha, just fifty-six 
years ago, no Christian or Jew was permit- 
ted to ride through the streets which are 
now to be intersected by American “ bob- 
tail” cars. Even the British consul, when 
the town was first opened to the represen- 
tatives of foreign powers, entered it under 
a strong escort of Egyptian soldiers. Still 
later —as recently as 1860 —the Moslem 
population rose and in their fanaticism 
burnt the Christian quarter, and in spite 
of the moderating influence of Abd-el- 
Kadr, then resident in the city, massacred 
more than three thousand adult males, 
while thousands more died of famine, 
wounds, and the privations endured dur- 
ing those two terrible days of anarchy and 
bloodshed. It is clear, therefore, that in 
the last quarter of a century Damascus 
must have been progressing, since it is 
now about to have its tramway company. 
It is but experiencing the fate, or fortune, 
that has already befallen many another 
old-world city. We do not refer to Con- 
stantinople or to Cairo, or even to Algiers, 
which to all intents and purposes is a very 
little Paris. It is useless to bewail the 
modernization of Rome — since the Ro- 
mans themselves are not conscious of 
much amiss —or to recall with sorrow that 
the Nile voyage may be made in a fine 
steamer, or that there is an English hotel 
in the “hundred-gated Thebes.” Yet it 
seems almost akin to the grotesque to 
associate the capital of Haroun-el-Raschid 
with tramway cars, though the fact is in- 
disputable that these conveniences have 
for many years past been well known in 
Bagdad. For twopence halfpenny the pil- 
grim is trundled out to the Shiite shrines 
at Kazimain, and the line is so well pa- 
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tronized that a share is not now to be had. 
... All the romance of the prairie is 
gone. There are no longer any buffaioes 
to shoot, and, more than twenty years ago, 
old Hole-in-the-Day, the Sioux chief, used 
to go a-scalping on the outside of a stage- 
coach, with a carpet-bag to bring back his 
ghastly trophies. Still, there is something 
depressing in the thought that before long 
a railway will run through Palestine and 
carry all manner of men cheaply over that 
rugged way “unto Jerusalem” which Sir 
John Mandeville travelled with “a goodly 
company of knights and gentlemen.” Still 
more destructive to all old associations is 
the certainty that on the spot where the 
cry of Rachel mourning for her children 
still lingers we shall hear in mocking ac- 
cents, as M. Clermont-Ganneau assures us 
we shall, the shrill scream of the engine- 
whistle, and the loud shout of “ Bethlehem ! 
Dix minutes d’arret! Les voyageurs pour 
la Mer Morte changent de voiture!” 


From Punch. 
MR. PUNCH’S EXAMINATION PAPERS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 
NURSERY RHYME PAPER. 


I. GIVE some account, in your own 
words, of the domestic difference between 
Mr. and Mrs. John Sprat. In what man-| 
ner was a compromise finally arrived at? 

2. What was the menu (or bill of fare) 
of the wedding breakfast on the marriage 
of Cock Robin with Jenny Wren? What 
was the fate of the bridegroom? Who 
were the principal witnesses of the trag- 
edy? Who acted as (1) Shroudmaker, 
(2) Undertaker, (3) Grave-digger, (4) Par- 
son, (5) Bell-ringer, on this melancholy 
occasion? 

3. ‘Who comes here?” “A Grena- 
dier/” Explain the object of his visit. 
How was he addressed in consequence? 

4. Mention the various manners in 
which pease-pudding can be prepared for 
table. 

5. What were the chief horticultural 
products of the garden of “ Mary, quite 
contrary”? Can they be accounted for 
by any reference to her disposition? 

6. Give the favorite food of (2) Handy 
Spandy Jack-a-Dandy ; (4) Little Jack Hor- 
ner; (c) Little Miss Muffet; (¢@) Simple 
Simon; (e) The Man in the Moon; (/) 
The Rat, and the Frog who would a-woo- 
ing go. 

How many errands were run by 
Mother Hubbard on her dog’s account? 





On one occasion she is recorded to have 


gone to the joiner’s — for what? and how 
did she find the dog engaged on her re- 
turn? Have you any reason for believing 
that the dog was zo¢ a Teetotaller? 

8. What was the correct answer to the 
question asked by the Man in the Wilder- 
ness? 

g. Give the exact quantity, and destina- 
tion, of Black Sheep’s wool. 

10. Relate any circumstances you re- 
member connected with the possession of 
a Crooked Sixpence. 

11. Write down the names of a@// the 
tunes with which Tom the Piper’s Son is 
said to have been acquainted. 

12, Trace the various processes which 
are required before the old woman’s pig 
could be induced to get over the stile. 
What was the original cost of this pig? 

13. A certain cat went to London to 
look at the Queen. Do we possess any, 
and what, account of the manner in which 
she employed herself on this occasion? 

14. To what would you compare “a 
man of words, and not of deeds’’? 

15. Describe the rigging, crew, and 
cargo, of the ship commanded by a duck 
that was once observed “a-sailing on the 
sea.” 

16. Mention any singularity that occurs 
to you in the appearance of the lady who 
was to be seen riding in the neighborhood 
of Banbury Cross? How was (1) the per- 
son who went to see her, (2) the lady 
herself, mounted ? 

17. In what respect was the condition 
of the little pig who went to market better 
than that of the little pig who remained at 
home? 

18. Enumerate the chief contents of the 
House that Jack built, and give some 
account of the principal persons who re- 
sided in its vicinity. 

19. Contrast the characters of Tommy 
Green and Tommy Trout (or Stout), and 
give a short account of Robin the Bobbin, 
Peter Piper, Thomas-a-Tatamus, Robin 
and Richard, Margery Daw, Little Jump- 
ing Joan, Mother Goose and her Son Jack. 

20. What celebrated character excused 
himself from singing in society on the 
ground that “a cold had made him as 
hoarse asa hog”? Should you be most 
inclined to ascribe this to —(i.) offence at 
the manner in which the request was 
made? (ii.) affectation, and a desire to be 
further pressed? (iii.) an honest statement 
of the literal truth ? or (iv.) a mere excuse, 
intended to conceal a natural want of vocal 
talent? Give reasons for your answer. 
(N.B. Candidates are not required to at- 
tempt more than one-fourth of the above 
g@estions.) 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

inet with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of: matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost ELiiwving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINiIons. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this ~~ publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
lous Dm py of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
proachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
is in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the ogre | topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best — of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. 1t main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . A grand repository of the 
literature of the age.””— New - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
found in it . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LiviNnG AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry. art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in itin their 
best moods, . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
on eoremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

orld. 


“ There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LivING AGe. All branches of aeney activity 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keepin, 
up with the current of English literature.” — Zpiscopa 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled. collecting the best though 
of the day. and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘Ihe ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — Zhe Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

* It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature for a little money 
THe Livine AGe leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.” — Zhe Advance, 
Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘* At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

“It has been our literary companion for many poem, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histori- 
cal, scientific. philosophical, philological. and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

**It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Caris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequalled.” — North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

“It isabsolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(* Possessed of LitTELt’s LivinG AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. } 


For $10.50, Tue Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 


Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent 


or a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 


$9.50, Toe Livinc AGE and the St. Nicholus or Scribner’s Mayazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 





There is no sound! No apparition! And yet, we wake! We gasp 
for breath! A startling rasp is in the throat! A tumult in the 


chest! What is it? ASTHMA! 
f 


Have you suffered for years and found no relief? If so, you 
haven’t tried 


[)!S STARKEY & PALEN'S 
A TREATMENT 


W0F A bros INHALATION. 


h It sounds, in a degree, as it feels. Its sibilance is as disagreeable to the 
Ast ma ) ear as the disease to the parts affected. Its spasms are suffocating. They 
wrench the briefest speech with wheeze and gasp, and turn the hours of repose to a period of 
torture and alarm. Let us examine the passages they obstruct. 

Imagine the wind-fipe to be prolonged, divided and subdivided into multitudes of minute 
ramifications which penetrate every part of the lungs —each one terminating in an air cell. 
It commences as a ring structure and so,-through the tubes, continues to the end. In the 
beginning the rings are hard, stiff cartilage, which in their extension towards the air cells 
grow flexible and conclude, in their minute tubes, in muscular fibres. 

We are now prepared to understand the nature of the change in this part of the breathing 
organs which causes Asthma. On account of some disordered condition of the nervous sys- 
tem in general, and of the tissues of the respiratory organs in particular, the circular muscles 
of those fine tubes are thrown into a tonic spasm ; that is, they are continuously contracted, like 
the muscles in the limbs during cramp. This spasmodic contraction produces an effect sim- 
ilar to that of a ligature tied more or less tightly around each of those minute tubes. Zhis is 
an attack of Asthma. 

The prevalent treatment of this disease consists in the administration of anti-spasmodics, 
which are principally powerful narcotics. Their action is to put to sleep or deaden the over- 
excited muscles with which they come in contact. Hence the sufferer is made to inhale 
narcotics, reduced to either vapor or smoke. So by partially deadening these muscles the 
spasm yields, the muscles relax, and a temporary relief comes to the sufferer. But what is 
the nature of this relief? Is itcurative? No. Isitsimply harmless? Bynomeans. Some 
(if not all) of the drugs used if given to a well person, would cause Asthma. So the present 
relief is produced at the expense of future and greater suffering. 

An enlightened treatment calls for a remedial action which will eradicate the predisposition 
to the spasmodic action of these muscles ; not merely deaden the spasm temporarily and leave 
the predisposition as strong as ever. This we believe the Compound Oxygen will do in 
every case not spoiled by the vicious treatment to which we have referred. 

That we have very good reasons for this belief is best evidenced by the experience of 
some of those who have found in our treatment a permanent cure. 

**Rusuton, La., March 3d, 1887. before I commenced your valuable remedy. I have 





**] write for another bottle of your Compound Oxy- 
gen. I have used two bottles in the last two years, 
and find that 1 have been greatly benefited by its 
medical virtues. In fact I feel that my health is almost 
restored, as I wrote you in my first letter that I had 
suffered tor several years with lung affection, asthma, 
bronchitis, etc.; also had a long spell of catarrhal 
fever, which lasted me some forty or fifty days, just 


been very slow to catch on to those cure-alls, as we see 
so many hundreds and thousands advertised in the 
papers, but I can truthfully testify that your Treatment 
by inhalation is a most excelient medicine for lung 
and throat diseases, such as mentioned above, and I 
might further state my general health has greatly im- 


proved. 
“LL. M. Kipp.” 


For further information as to the effects of the Compound Oxygen on Asthma, Con- 


sumption, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, Debility, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and all Chronic and Nervous Disorders, send for the Brochure, an interesting 
book of 200 pages, published by Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., 331 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal., 58 Church St., Toronto, Canada, which they 
will send free to those desiring it. 
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